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I sHouLD like to consider a very old and 
very general, but with all, a very important 
question about education. The question is 
this: How much of the education, which 
students about to graduate from college are 
supposed to have received and which most 
of them will go out to try to give to other 
people, is real in the sense that the matters 
with whieh it is concerned exist indepen- 
dently in the world beyond the boundaries 
of men’s minds, and how much of it con- 
sists only of ‘‘such things as dreams are 
made of’’? How much of it, in other 
words, is of the substance of science and 
how much of it is of the substance of philos- 
ophy; how much of it lies in the realm of 
simple fact, and how much of it in the 
realm of values and appreciations and life 
purposes; how much of it has a concrete 
existence independent of men’s minds and 
purposes, and how much of it has signifi- 
cance and reality only in terms of human 
need and human faith and, therefore, 
varies as human needs and human faith 
differ from place to place and from year to 
year and from person to person? 

The problems that people meet in life, 
hence the matters upon which our educa- 
tion bears, are of two quite different kinds. 
They consist, on the one hand, of questions 
of fact about the physical aspects of the 
world and about practical skills and under- 


standings by which we may manage this 
physical world. But in another category, 
they consist also of questions of value, in- 
volving certain highly important emotional 
matters, among which are attitudes, ideals, 
tastes, appreciations, social and civie habits 
and practices, emotional satisfactions of all 
sorts, friendships and personal loyalties, 
the admiration of heroes and consecrations 
to what are conceived to be great purposes 
or high ideals. 

Like tides on the distant sea beach, 

Where the moon is low and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in. 

Come from a mystic ocean, 

Whose rim no foot has trod, 

Some call it consecration, 

Others eall it God. 

Materials that lie in the first division can 
be fairly definitely determined by compe- 
tent observation and experiment, and will 
appear to be the same for all people, no 
matter who observes them. They lie in 
the realm of demonstrable fact. They are 
most amenable to the scientifie method. 
Information about the world may be con- 
clusively tested, after which it may be de- 
termined with finality whether it is true or 
not true. The degree of the skill or the 
adequacy of the understandings that a per- 
son has about practical material matters 
may also be fairly accurately measured 
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and evaluated. After a certain stage of de- 
velopment has been reached, there can no 
longer be much legitimate debate about 
them. 

On the other hand, the materials that lie 
in the second division do not lie entirely in 
the realm of fact at all; they lie in greater 
or in lesser part in what we have already 
called the realm of values. Facts are often 
relevan. to them and highly significant for 
them, but their ultimate acceptance or re- 
jection depends on their goodness as it is 
perceived and enjoyed by the people who 
judgment upon them. They are 
judged by their virtue, by the degree to 
which they satisfy inner purposes; by what 
we feel to be their righteousness rather 
than by their truth. For these reasons, 
they lack the finality and the certainty that 
the simpler matters of fact and skill and 
understanding possess. Because of this 
they are sometimes looked upon by certain 
scholars with some disdain, as being beyond 
the boundaries of a scholar’s proper inter- 


pass 


ests. 

Yet they are indubitably important, for 
on them, much more than on the matters 
that lie clearly within the other division, 
depend the personal happiness of individ- 
ual human beings and sometimes the weal 
and the woe of whole societies. It is in the 
realm of values rather than in the realm of 
demonstrable fact that the Nazis and the 
Fascists have gone astray. It is for their 
beliefs and their prejudices, and not for 
their information or for their material wel- 
fare, that men revile and persecute each 
other, and enslave and exploit their fellow- 
men. It is in the realm of values that our 
deepest satisfactions and our most painful 
disappointments lie; it is values, and not 
facts, that are involved in our personal 
loves and exaltations, our hatreds and 
despairs. 

Fifty centuries age, in the days of an- 
cient Israel, the prophet Moses warned his 
people that man liveth not by bread alone. 
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To give it full and lasting value life craves 
something greater than mere physical eom- 
fort and personal pleasure, or even than 
great but merely personal success. The 
human spirit needs a surer foundation to 
assure it of its ultimate and eternal impor- 
tance and some more tangible symbol of its 
immortality than it can find in the mere 
satisfaction of its own immediate animal 
impulses and material desires. When it 


does not find them in noble, beautiful, 
wholly worthy and = indubitably good 


things, it either turns in upon itself in mis- 
ery and frustration, or it seeks its surcease 
in blood and tears and the savage exulta- 
tion over others’ woe that we now see ex- 
emplified in the various Fascist movements. 

There is time to examine only one ex- 
ample of a question, highly important in 
its bearing on education, which depends 
more upon judgments of values than it 
does upon facts. Consideration of this 
question, I hope, will serve two useful pur- 
poses. It will illustrate the point that sci- 
entific fact needs a philosophical setting to 
give it significance, while at the same time 
the examination of this particular question 
will also have interest and value for its own 


sake. 
Not long ago a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, speaking 


about education on a National Broadeast- 
ing Company program, made the rather 
startling statement that, outside the field of 
technical education, success in life is in- 
versely proportional to grades made in col- 
lege; that, except in subjects in which the 
student deals directly with the materials 
that he will use in his work after he leaves 
college, the better the grades the student 
makes in college, the less likely he is to be 
successful after he leaves college. I believe 
that this statement is simply one of those 
extravagantly unreasonable — statements 
which people who are only superficially 
familiar with the schools frequently make, 
but the fact that it could be made at all on 
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an oeeasion where the speaker certainly 
must have thought his utterance was im- 
portant, raises some interesting questions. 

There are, for example, many different 
ways of defining success, some of them not 
at all consistent with others. I take it for 
granted that the speaker here thought of 
suecess in terms of pleasing an employer 
and making money. It is important, of 
course, that young people should be able 
to do the work for which they are em- 
ployed, and it is unquestionably important 
to them that they make a certain minimum 
amount of money. But certainly, success 
in life ought to be defined in very much 
broader terms than this. Many very un- 
happy people, and some very dangerous 
and pernicious people, have been able to do 
their work competently and to make a 
great deal of money. Yet, by any standard 
of suecess that the college should want to 
stand for, they have made failures of their 
lives. Certainly, one would say that Boss 
Pendergast, recent feudal lord of Missouri, 
knew his business well and was successful 
at it, and he is even now in serious trouble 
because he made too much money, enough 
so that he could lose over a million dollars 
betting on the races in two years and still 
remain solvent. We would hardly want to 
hold him up to the youth of the land as 
a model of success, yet I imagine that, by 
the standards that our speaker had in mind 
at the moment when he made the rather 
extravagant statement under considera- 
tion, Boss Pendergast was an unqualified 
success. 

It is obvious that the ability to make 
money or to do a job with distinguished 
success alone are not very satisfactory mea- 
sures of success. If this is so, then what is 
a good measure of success ? 

Shall we have a look at nation-wide 
prominence, the acclaim or, at least, the at- 
tention of many people as a measure of suc- 
cess? Milton referred to the desire for 
enduring fame as the ‘‘last infirmity of 
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noble minds.’’ Perhaps we have here a 
better criterion for success than the ability 
to make money. Let us see how well it will 
hold. About a there died, 
vithin the same week, two very famous 


decade ago 


figures in American life. One of them was 
a moving picture actor by the name of Ru- 
dolph Valentino, who is now forgotten. 
During his time he had been the great idol 
of the sereen. The other was ex-President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, who, at the 
close of a life of over ninety years was one 
of America’s half dozen most distinguished 
men, a respected public figure, a prophet 
and counselor, a great educator at large, a 
statesman without portfolio. 

Valentino’s death brought headlines and 
yards of space describing in detail his rise 
to fame in the picture industry, his idiosyn- 
erasies and foibles, human-interest 
dotes about him and a fulsome account of 
all the details of his extravagant funeral. 
President Eliot’s death received a_ rela- 
tively insignificant amount of space and the 
deseription of his funeral practically none 
at all. 

Obviously, we have evidence here that 
there is something elusive and ephemeral 
about publie attention. It appears that 
there are great differences in the quality of 
fame, for Rudolph Valentino is now for- 
gotten and President Eliot never will be. 
Furthermore, even at the moment that 
news sections of the newspapers were giv- 
ing Valentino’s death such great attention, 
their editorial pages were moralizing about 
the contrast, and even ordinary people in 
casual conversation were expressing the 
feeling that there was something essentially 
unreasonable and absurd about the whole 
thing. The whole episode cast a discour- 
aging light on the public taste, which 
strangely enough left a most encouraging 
afterglow. It seemed to indicate that we 
are neither so moronic nor so depraved as 
our newspapers think we are. 

We have time merely to mention one 


aneec- 
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other example. During certain periods of 
the past few years, the name of Joe Louis 
has occupied much more space in the news- 
papers than that of Cordell Hull ever has 
or probably ever will. Yet certainly no 
reasonable person has any doubt about the 
question of which of the two is more im- 
To a large degree the question of 
American 


portant. 
whether or not a few 
boys will have to go to fight in some foreign 
country will depend upon the wisdom and 
skill of Cordell Hull. Nothing of any con- 
sequence whatsoever to anybody but his 
family and the people who bet on him will 
ever depend on what Joe Louis does. 
Obviously, sheer public acclaim alone is 
not a satisfactory measure of success either. 


million 


If neither fame nor money is the measure 
of suecess, what is? This is one of the cases 
where it is much easier to say what is not a 
measure of success than to say what is. 

The central theme of Hawthorne’s ‘‘The 
Great Stone Face’’ is this question of what 
constitutes suecess. It will be remembered 
that there came to the valley of the Great 
Stone Face, one after another, several of 
its native sons who had become famous 
throughout the land, each one to present 
himself as the promised image of the Great 
Stone Face. Each time the hero of the 
story, Ernest, recognized in the great man 
under serutiny some elements of vulgarity 
and cheapness and sham which made his 
countenance ignoble and, therefore, not to 
be compared to the Great Stone Face. 
Finally the citizens of the valley came to 
recognize the fact that the rather humble 
Ernest, who had lived among them through 
a long life in dignity and integrity, was 
himself the promised image of the Great 
Stone Face. 

Charles Kingsley dealt with the same 
theme in a classic paragraph in which he 
pictured the Greek hero, Perseus, standing 
before the goddess, Pallas Athene, who de- 
scribed to him the between 
which he might choose, in the following 


two careers 


poetic words: 
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I am the Pallas Athene; and I know the thoughts 
of all men’s hearts, and discern their manhood or 
their baseness. And from the souls of clay I turn 
away; and they are blest, but not by me. They 
fatten at ease, like sheep in the pasture, and eat 
what they did not sow, like oxen in the stall. They 
grow and spread, like the gourd along the ground: 
but like the gourd, they give no shade to the 
traveler; and when they are ripe, death gathers 
them, and they go down unloved into hell, and their 
name vanishes out of the land. 

But to the souls of fire I give more fire, and to 
those who are manful I give a might more than 
man’s. These are the heroes, the sons of the Im- 
mortals, who are blest, but not like the souls of clay. 
For I drive them forth by strange paths, Perseus, 
that they may fight the enemies of gods and men. 
Through doubt and need, danger and battle, I 
drive them; and some of them are slain in the 
flower of youth, no man knows when or where; and 
some of them win noble names, and a fair and 
green old age; but what will be their latter end I 
know not, and none, save Zeus, the father of gods 


and men. Tell me now, Perseus, which of these two 


sorts of men seem to you more blest? 


It is not my purpose to try to find a con- 
elusive answer to this question of what ex- 
actly constitutes success. It is my purpose, 
rather, to point out that this question is one 
of a large number of extremely important 
questions of value underlying education. 
In one sense, at least, they are more fun- 
damentally important than are informa- 
tion and fact and skill, because our provi- 
sional answers to these questions are what 
give significance to the facts and the skills 
and the processes. It is on the basis of 
what we think is good and true and beau- 
tiful that we decide what it is important to 
know and understand and do. 

The best answer that I know to this ques- 
tion of what constitutes success is that suc- 
cess in life consists of a great many intan- 
gibles that are extremely hard to define, 
and that the satisfactory combination of 
these intangibles with more tangible and 
practical matters would undoubtedly not 
be the same and should not be the same for 
all people. It is one of the glories of a dem- 
ocratie society that we do not insist that 
the final values for which all people strive 
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shall be alike. We have a right to insist 
only that they be in harmony with some 
basie assumptions about man and society 
to the consideration of which we shall now 
proceed. 

The means by which we justify our ideas 
of value, the foundations upon which we 
base our ethical and esthetic judgments 
are called sanctions. Most of the sanctions 
now dominant in America are sanctions 
that are implied in or deduced from the 
Christian religion as it was interpreted by 
the early colonists who came to America, 
and in the deep-rooted beliefs that are de- 
rived from the democratie pioneer social 
tradition which, in its turn, has had a long 
and very complex ancestry. For the edu- 
cated person, particularly the one who goes 
to teach or preach or practice any of the 
professions or arts involving frequent and 
intimate contacts with people, it is impor- 
tant to understand and to respect these 
sanctions even if one can not wholly sub- 
scribe to them. 

The fundamental, final assumption, the 
basic sanction that underlies the demo- 
cratic social tradition and is also one of the 
two foundation stones of Christianity, is 
the belief that every single individual 
human life is saered and important. In the 
words of one of the most ancient of Greek 
philosophers, ‘‘Man is the measure of all 
things’’; in the words of the Declaration 
of Independence, ‘‘Every person is en- 
dowed by the Creator with the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. ”’ 

From this basic assumption, we deduce 
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that all things that tend to promote, en- 
large, exalt or dignify human life, all 
things that add beauty and value to living, 
are good things; and all things that thwart 
or destroy, that degrade or impoverish or 
cheapen human living are evil. The fun- 
damental virtues that this principle im- 
plies are sensitiveness to the needs and the 
sufferings of all other people; tolerance 
which vouchsafes to all others the oppor- 
tunity of free expression so long as it does 
not positively threaten the free and con- 
tinuous living of other persons; unselfish- 
ness that will not condone luxurious waste 
by any one until the great modern re- 
sources for conquering physical insecurity 
shall have given maximum possible security 
to all people; good sportsmanship which 
shall render each individual eapable of en- 
tering whole-heartedly into the activities 
of the world of work and social intercourse, 
as well as into the more intimate relation- 
ships of the family, without too much cha- 
grin at his own failure to secure every de- 
sired recognition and without envy for 
those to whom it is given to surpass him; 
high integrity which shuns all deceit, in- 
sincerity, superficiality and 
which respects all earnest search for the 
truth ; responsibility for the immediate and 


and sham, 


remote consequences of the behavior of the 
person upon himself and upon others, and, 
above all things, courage both to face the 
task of living within the narrow bound- 
aries that life imposes, and, on occasion, to 
challenge particularly 
when they appear to be built of purely 
material and transient things. 


those boundaries, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INCREASING USE OF 
PAMPHLETS AS TEACHING MATERIALS 


By HARRIET H. SHOEN 
NEW YORK CITY 


KEEPING abreast of these modern times, 
with the undertow of propaganda ever pres- 
ent, is to-day a major problem for school- 





master and pupil on every level of instrue- 
tion, and an even more acute problem for 


every voting citizen of our republic. The 
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instantaneous news flash of the radio, the 
more detailed news story of the freest press 
in the world, the self-confident voice of the 
nightly news analyst, the added perspec- 
tive of the weekly and monthly news sum- 
mary—each plays its unique part in provid- 
ing materials for the nurture of an informed 
public opinion. And, added to these, or re- 
placing them as the case may be, comes the 
pamphlet on public affairs. 

Was ever an era of pamphleteering 
greater than ours? Scholars of the future 
will determine. Upon us falls the respon- 
sibility of making wise use of an avalanche 
of printed material that daily finds its way 
into our hands. This is no simple prob- 
lem. 

Offered free of cost by eager reformers 
or for a few cents by those who seek to undo 
the work of these same reformers; thrust 
into our hands by greedy merchants and 
manufacturers; mailed free of cost or for a 
few cents by broadcasters who seek to pro- 
vide visual tangibility for words lost in 
transit over the swift waves of the air; 
welcome pamphlets whose pages give brief 
readable summaries of reliable information 
gained through scientific study or patient 
research at great expense of public money 
or financed by private foundations; cheap 
attractive pamphlets containing materials 
usually found only in expensive books, and 
all sorts of reprints—these leaflets and thin 
paper-covered booklets form a motley array. 
But, whatever their purposes, they cireu- 
late widely, and their cheap cost makes 
them available alike to rich and poor. They 
ean not be banned from the lives of our 
citizens, and liberal educators will not ban 
Through critical 
reading of the worst of these materials 
future citizens ean learn to be discriminat- 
ing consumers of the printed word. 

Consider, for example, the free printed 
matter passed out by manufacturers for 
advertising purposes. Colorful and attraec- 


them from the classroom. 
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tive, some of these materials may have been 
misused in our lower schools in the past. 
But, when we consider the amount of space 
devoted to advertisements in periodicals 
that enjoy a national cireulation, we should 
be impressed with education’s responsibility 
for making provision for learning experi- 
ences that will help future citizens to read 
advertisements intelligently and critically. 
Such experiences are probably beyond the 
abilities of children in the lower grades, 
but, in order to reach as large a proportion 
of the school population as possible, they 
might well be provided in the junior high 
schools. Teachers who attempt to teach 
such units of instruction will make careful 
preparation for the task.! Leaflets and 
folders may well be used as illustrations of 
this or that propagandistic device or method. 
Materials that are represented as factual 
will be checked for accuracy and consis- 
tency. The teacher will prevent such study 
from degenerating into a form of immature 
name-calling in which certain manufactur- 
ers are called bad and others good, and he 
will keep all discussion on a high level 
through consideration of general principles 
and methods used in the ‘‘publicity’’ busi- 
ness. 

Advertising, like everything else, has had 
its history. The time is passing when al- 
most any one with an aggressive nature can 
bluff his way into a job as a ‘‘publicity 
expert.’ Some of the facts that are now 
being presented for public consumption by 
our large manufacturers are based upon 
sound research. Many manufacturers 
make extensive use of those organizations 
that conduct polls of publie opinion, and 
their advertisements coincide closely with 
the desires of the people. Some branches 
of ‘‘big business’’ appear to be sincerely 
interested in spending their publicity budg- 

1 Assistance can be obtained from the Institute 


for Propaganda Analysis, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City. 
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ets in genuine service to the American 
public. They support excellent radio 
broadeasts with little or no interference 
with the content of the programs sponsored, 
aside from the commercial announcements 
at the beginning and end of the broadcasts 
(which are required by law and which, as 
cood Americans, we willingly tolerate when 
we consider the alternative of a govern- 
ment-operated radio). Recently the writ- 
ing and publication of a much-needed 
school text-book was financed by a large 
industrial company and its authors were 
specifically charged with the responsibility 
of telling an unbiased story of the whole 
industry.? 

Consider next the great number of 
pamphlets on topics of social and economie 
interest now being produced. Sponsored by 
responsible research organizations, many of 
these pamphlets are written by outstanding 
authorities in the fields treated. They de- 
serve a definite place in all contemporary 
problems courses in the social studies pro- 
erams of secondary schools and colleges. 

Such authoritative pamphlets usually 
contain more up-to-date information than 
any text-book could give. The very nature 
of a text-book, the time required for edit- 
ing and producing it, causes it to be slightly 
out of date even when it first leaves the 
Pamphlets can be quickly written 
and produced. They can be used not only 
to keep text-book information up to date 
but also to supplement topics that are only 
briefly treated in the text-book. 

In these days of curtailed school budg- 


press. 


ets pamphlets can be used in place of text- 
besks in the study of certain problems. A 
series of wisely chosen pamphlets, each writ- 
ten by a competent authority in the sub- 
ject, can present modern problems more 
forcefully than any one given text-book 
whose author could not be expected to be an 
authority on every subject treated in the 


2See Schoo, anp Society, pp. 508-9, October 
14, 1939, 
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text-book. Outstanding for such use in 
social science and contemporary problems 
classes are the Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
During the three years that it has been 
in operation, the Public Affairs Committee 
has won an enviable reputation with the 
reading public. It has thirty-one new or 
recently revised pamphlets to show for its 
activity. Operating under a grant from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the ecom- 
mittee attempts to issue a new pamphlet 
each month.* The purpose of the committee 
is expressed in its constitution as follows: 
‘*. . to make available in summary and 
inexpensive form the results of research on 
economic and social problems to aid in the 
understanding and development of Ameri- 
ean policy. The sole purpose of the Com- 
mittee is educational. 
or social program of its own to promote.’’ 
The Publie Affairs Pamphlets are of 
three general types: digests of single re- 


It has no economie 


search studies, digests of several related 
research studies and independent studies 
made by authors who are outstanding 
authorities in the field treated. ‘‘Schools 
for Tomorrow’s Citizens,’’ Pamphlet No. 
30, is a popular summary of the findings of 
the Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Education in the State of New 
York; it illustrates the first type of pam- 
phlet listed above. The second type is 
illustrated in ‘‘Cooperatives in the U. S.— 
A Balance Sheet,’’ Pamphlet No. 32, which 
was prepared on the basis of the Report of 
the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in 
Europe, reports of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, reports of the United States De- 
partment of Labor and other sources. 

3 Information can be obtained from Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Pamphlets are distributed to schools and 
colleges through the Silver Burdett Company at 
10 cents each. The Silver Burdett Company has 
prepared a manual for the use of teachers entitled, 
‘*Enriching the Social Studies through the Use of 
the Public Affairs Pamphlets and the Headline 
Books.’’ 
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‘‘What Makes Crime?,’’ Pamphlet No. 34, 
is an independent study by Winthrop D. 
Lane. After it is written each pamphlet is 
carefully scrutinized by recognized author- 
ities before it is released. Each pamphlet is 
also tested for readability. 

The simple readable style in which Publie 
Affairs Pamphlets are written makes them 
especially adaptable to classroom use. Six 
of the early pamphlets were subjected to 
laboratory tests for readability under the 
supervision of Lyman Bryson, vice-chair- 
man of the committee, and a technique for 
establishing readability for this type of 
material was developed. This test for read- 
ability is given to every Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet manuscript as a matter of routine 
before publication. 

Unbiased presentations of facts about 
controversial issues are published in pam- 
phlet form by several of our established 
research and educational organizations, but 
some of them are difficult to read. Typical 
of this ess of pamphlets are those issued 
by The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, The National Bureau of 
Economie Research and the Public Policy 
Pamphlets, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. Many government publi- 
cations would also fall in this class. Such 
publications can be used advantageously by 
teachers to obtain reliable facts upon which 
to base their instruction, or by mature col- 
lege students, but few of them are suitable 
for general classroom use. 

A great mass of pamphlet material is 
issued by action organizations of various 
types. Many of these pamphlets contain 
excellent materials, but the conditions that 
gave them birth are always deeply rooted 
in the strong emotional drives that keep 
these various pressure organizations active. 
This material must be handled with caution 
in the classroom. When used, pamphlets 
that present both sides of a given issue 
should be given equal emphasis. Pamphlets 
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issued by workers’ organizations, such as the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers,* may well be 
supplemented by those with the opposite 
bias of The National Association of Manu- 
facturers of New York® or some similar 
organization. In the classroom both points 
of view should be discussed. 

Recently the large publishing houses have 
taken an interest in the publication of pam- 
phlets. The John Day Company has issued 
a number of pamphlets on a variety of sub- 
jects. These pamphlets sell for twenty-five 
cents, and most of them are written by well- 
known authors already on the John Day 
list. A recent example is ‘‘The Schools Can 
Teach Democracy’’ by George S. Counts. 
John Day has no definite program for 
pamphlet publication, but states in a letter 
to the author of this article, ‘‘We may occa- 
sionally publish one as the occasion arises.’’ 
The Silver Burdett Company acts as dis- 
tributor to schools and colleges for the 
pamphlets of the Public Affairs Committee 
and the ‘‘Headline Books’’ of the Foreign 
Policy Association. Stretching our term 
pamphlets to include the paper-covered 
books of The Peoples Library, The Macmil- 
lan Company enters the pamphleteering 
field. In this series, the publication of which 
has been directed by a committee composed 
of Charles A. Beard, Morse A. Cartwright, 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
eation, Lyman Bryson and George P. Brett, 
Jr., of the Maemillan Company, six num- 
bers® have already appeared, and as many 

4302 East 35th Street, New York City. 

514 West 49th Street, New York City. 

6 These include ‘‘ Let Me Think,’’ by H. A. Over 
street; ‘‘ Which Way America?,’’ by Lyman Bry- 
son; ‘‘ Here Comes Labor,’’ by Chester M. Wright; 
‘‘They Worked for a Better World?,’’ by Allan 
Seager; ‘‘ Who Are These Americans?,’’ by Paul B. 
Sears, and ‘‘The Attractive Home,’’ by Lydia 
Powel. Price, 60 cents each. The committee di 
recting the publication of these books has tried to 
use the results of the research of the Committee on 
Readable Books of the Association for Adult Edu 
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more are in process of publication. Two 
numbers of an attractive new series of pam- 
phlets designed for use in American prob- 
lems courses in secondary schools have just 
been published by Ginn and Company.’ 
Sponsored by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, these 
‘‘unit studies’? have had a thorough labo- 
ratory test in the classroom before publica- 
tion. Other numbers are planned. 

Does this new interest in pamphlet pub- 
lication on the part of the large publishing 
houses mark the beginning of a new era 
of materials for classroom use? Will the 
pamphlet replace the text-book in the class- 
room? Time will tell. Significant in a 
consideration of this problem is the follow- 
ing quotation from one of the volumes of 
the Report of the Regents Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education in the 
State of New York. In ‘‘Edueation for 
Citizenship,’? Howard E. Wilson recom- 
mends as an instrument of policy for the 
State of New York that: 

6. So far as state syllabi are concerned, it is 
recommended that the present syllabi be supplanted 
as soon as possible by a series of Curriculum 
Bulletins in social studies. Each bulletin should 
be a pamphlet suggesting means and materials for 
A topic is to be regarded 

content together with 


teaching a single topic. 
as a well-knit unit of 
pertinent pupil activities; a topic may normally 
represent a single month’s work. 

7. There should be more Topic Bulletins for each 
grade than can be used by any one school or class. 
For each grade a small number of specifie bulletins 
(perhaps three or four) may be especially recom- 
mended, but the school and teacher depending on 
the State for the construction of curriculum should 
be forced into making a selection of bulletins from 
the total list issued by the State Department of 
Edueation, If the bulletins prepared for each 
grade are sufficiently varied in content and diffi- 





cation which was financed by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, 

7**Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us,’’ by 
Edward A. Krug and C. C. Carrothers, and ‘‘Civil 
Service, Our Government as an Employer,’’ by C. 


C. Carrothers. Price 60 cents each. 
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culty, such selection may aid the adaptation of the 


curriculum to local conditions within the frame- 


work of State recommendations.§ 

Obviously, the flexibility of curricula here 
recommended will create a demand for more 
flexible reading materials than those of the 
comprehensive Materials for 
the pupils to use with specific ‘‘topics’’ will 
tend to be furnished in separate pamphlet 
form—provided, of course, that state action 


text-book. 


follows these recommendations. 

These speculations pose some nice prob- 
lems for publishers and authors to solve 
after the curriculum-makers have moulded 
their dies. Shall the new ‘‘topic’’ reading 
pamphlets be published each on its own 
merit as independent bulletins (the John 
Day Company policy)? Shall their general 
nature be determined by an editorial board 
(the Maemillan Library 
cedure)? Or, skall some educational or- 
ganization sponsor them and direct experi- 
mental try-outs of the material before pub- 
lication (the Ginn procedure)? Are there 
better ways than any of these? 

To return to the problems of the present 
before solving those of the future, the prac- 
tical difficulties encountered by the teacher 
or administrator in selecting pamphlets for 
classroom use deserve consideration. How 
can he keep his mental poise in the midst 
of such an array of materials of miscel- 
laneous quality? He will, of course, seek 
bibliographical assistance at once. He will 
prefer bibliographies with reliable annota- 
tions and bibliographies that are up to date. 
Meeting both of these requirements, the 
Adult-Study Guide, a printed, four-to-six 
page, typewriter-size review of pamphlets 


Peoples pro- 


as they appear, is issued eight times a year 

by the Service Bureau for Adult Education, 

New York University, 20 Washington 

Square, New York City. The Guide gives 

brief reviews of new pamphlets and classi- 
‘ 


fies their readability as ‘‘elementary,’’ ‘‘in- 


8 McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 232. 
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termediate’’ or ‘‘advaneed.’’ Although 
this readability classification is designed for 
adult readers, it can also be used as a guide 
for selection of pamphlets for use with 
Pamphlets classified by 
or ‘‘intermedi- 


younger readers. 
the Guide as ‘‘elementary’”’ 
ate’’ are suitable for use in secondary 
schools. Another valuable and always up- 
to-date guide to unusual pamphlet materials 
is the Vertical File Service Catalog and 
indexes.?® 

Pamphlet bibliographies, when 
into books and published in due course, are 
out of date about as soon as they leave the 
press, but they are useful in selecting the 
more enduring materials. Two such com- 
prehensive bibliographies are the ‘‘ Public 
Affairs Pamphlet Index and its supple- 
ments, a government publication not to be 
confused with the publications of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, and ‘‘ Guides to Study 
Material for Teachers,’’ by Mary E. Town- 
send and Alice G. Stewart." 

In any consideration of pamphlets the 
extensive publications of the United States 
government, although worthy of an article 
in themselves, must be at least mentioned. 
The large ‘‘Document Catalogue,’’ the lat- 
est complete edition of which was issued in 
1934, will be available for consultation in 
any large public library. The Monthly 
Catalogue and Weekly Lists of government 
publications are available on a subscription 
Free for the asking are many Price 


bound 


9910 


basis. 
Lists classified by subject, and because of 
this classification they are perhaps most 
useful of all government lists. Many gov- 
ernment pamphlets are well worth inelud- 
ing in any selected list of pamphlets for 
use in the classroom, both because of their 
factual reliability and their low cost. 


9 H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. 

10 Superintendent 
DG. 

11H, W. Wilson, 1936, pp. 113. 


of Documents, Washington, 
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By the time our practical teacher or ad- 
ministrator has completed his list of pam- 
phlets for classroom use, he will be ready to 
throw up his hands and scream, ‘‘Mein 
Pamph.’’'? Or, if he does not yield to such 
an impulse, the librarian who surveys the 
task of caring for the pamphlets is sure to 
do so. Classified as ‘‘fugitive’’ materials, 
pamphlets have always been the bane of the 
librarian’s life. Some librarians have re- 
fused to catalogue them at all. The problem 
of how to care for them—whether in verti- 
cal files, in boxes or in cardboard covers—is 
ever present. Now comes Lester Condit’s 
‘*A Pamphlet about Pamphlets’’'* with a 
wealth of practical advice on the subject. 
Its chapters treat such subjects as: What is 
a pamphlet? How are pamphlets used? 
What pamphlets should be preserved? 
Where have pamphlets been collected? 
Where may current pamphlets be obtained? 
How should pamphlets be preserved? How 
should pamphlets be arranged? How 
should pamphlets be catalogued? How may 
pamphlet collections be kept alive? Also 
included is an extensive bibliography on 
the subject of pamphlets (the best the 
author of this article has seen), an index to 
manufacturers and dealers in cataloguing 
and binding supplies and in articles of 
equipment used in treatment of pamphlets. 

In conclusion the author wishes to con- 
fess blissful ignorance of many thousands 
of titles of pamphlets, among which prob- 
ably are several significant items that should 
have been mentioned in this article. Such 
is the predicament of any author who at- 
tempts to write upon this subject. 

12 The Adult-Study Guide, November, 1939, says 
that a recent number of the British comic weekly, 
Punch, referred to the pamphlet bombardment by 
British aviators flying over German territory in the 
early stages of the war as ‘‘Mein Pamph.’’ The 
expression seems worthy of having its use and 
meaning extended! 

13 University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 104. 
Price 75 cents. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 


By LAURENCE E. TOMLINSON 


LIBRARIAN AND PERSONNEL COUNSELOR, PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


Tue scientific value of a college educa- 
tion has not yet been estimated, nor will it 
be within the immediate future.’ It has 
been shown that the I.Q. ratings of indi- 
viduals may be raised, that 60 per cent. of 
the persons listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America’’ had obtained edueation in col- 
lege, and it is evident that a person upon 
eraduation from college displays more 
savoir-faire than he did upon his first regis- 
tration day. But it has not been proved 
that I.Q. ratings can not be improved out- 
side of college, that many of those persons 
listed in various Who’s Who’s would not 
have been listed had they not had a college 
education. The point is that we do not 
know the actual physical, mental, spiritual 
and cultural achievement attained by the 
average individual through his education 
in college. But, nevertheless, we are modi- 
fying our edueational philosophy and 
methods with these factors well in mind. 
We agree that higher education is valuable, 
and we are thinking, testing and working 
to increase its tangible values in the light 
of our current problems of civilization. 

Many changes have been established in 
liberal arts colleges in recent years. Not 
long ago professors would give formal lec- 
tures and assign definite readings in text- 
books owned by every student. To-day the 
lectures are being augmented by confer- 
ences or small discussion groups. Various 
books for correlative reading are named by 
the professor, and the students read exten- 
sively on the subject in the library. In this 
way the student is kept mentally active, and 
his reading is often of his own selection 
according to his particular interests. 


1 Raymond R. Willoughby, ScHooL AND Society, 
50: 698, November 25, 1939. 


It is by such methods that the responsi- 
bilities and tasks of the college librarian 
are becoming broadened and more impor- 
tant. In many instances the education, 
training and resourcefulness of the college 
librarian have clarified and increased the 
functions of the college library. As Wil- 
liam M. Randall has said, “‘ . this organ 
[the college library], which has been devel- 
oped to make possible the realization of 
certain more or less well-defined objectives 
in higher education, may, in its turn, reveal 
new objectives and thus add to its own 
functions. 

Among the recent developments in col- 
leges has been the growth in the number of 
survey courses.* The field of the natural 
sciences has been one in which the survey 
course has become prevalent. Other survey 
courses have been given in the social studies, 
in music and arts, in contemporary thought 
or in a course for ‘‘integrating the humani- 
ties.’’ The theory: in back of such courses 
has been that the student pursuing a liberal 
arts course wants a broad cultural educa- 
tion and not a detailed professional training 
in each particular subject. 

Again the librarian has been brought to 
the fore to cooperate in the drawing up of 
reading-lists for such courses and to offer 
various suggestions to the professors con- 
cerning the availability of relative material. 

In considering the possibility of addi- 
tional survey courses, it is apparent that 
there is an opportunity for the develop- 


292 


2 William M. Randall and Francis L. Goodrich, 
‘*Principles of College Library Administration.’’ 
Chicago: American Library Association and the 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 

3B. Lamar Johnson, ‘‘What about Survey 
Courses?’’ New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1937. 
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ment of a survey course in library science. 
In the whole field of this subject there is a 
wealth of culture available to the general 
Indeed, in some respects library 
science could be compared to philosophy, it 


student. 


is so great in historical extent, and so all- 
The 


whole history of man, especially his cultural 


inclusive in contemporary knowledge. 


evolution, may be unfolded through the 
With this in 
mind, such a course has been established at 
Phillips University. The course covers two 
semesters and includes the following topics: 
The History of the Book, The History of 
Libraries, Classification Schemes, The Card 
Catalogue, Reference Works and Bibliog- 
raphy Compilation. 

This course has been designed for: (1) 
the general student (cultural purpose) ; 
(2) the student planning for graduate work 
in any subject; (3) the untrained library 
worker or rural teacher-librarian, and (4) 
the student desiring a summary introdue- 
tion to a professional library training. And 
so here, again, is another new field of service 


medium of library science. 


open to the college librarian. 

In the past two years there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the need for biblio- 
graphical training of college students.* Of 
course some coverage of that ground would 
be accomplished by the survey course above. 
However, there is a clear need for an in- 
tensive training in general bibliography 
and also in the special subject field of each 
student. Such a course would be given best 
as a special one for graduate students be- 
ginning study and preparation for thesis 
writing. It should inelude a discussion of 
the important bibliographical facilities of 
the world, such as the Union Catalogues in 
the Library of Congress, the catalogue of 
the British Museum, the various union lists 
of incunabula, newspapers, subject bibliog- 
raphies, ete. In addition to the above, 
there probably would be some desirability 
for the inclusion of instruction on thesis 

4 Bibliographical Society of America, News 
Sheet, No. 50, pp. 2-4, December 15, 1938. 
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forms. In connection with such a course, 
the cooperation of the college librarian 
would be indispensable. 

One of the outstanding products of higher 
education has been the personnel service. 
This is now one of the important factors in 
many undergraduate colleges. We are now 
seeking to educate the whole man. No 
longer are we thinking only of scholastic 
ability and physical health. The student 
is understood as a personality whose poten- 
tialities are latent but fully capable of de- 
velopment and perfection when psycholog- 
ically understood and scientifically aided. 

The college should be organized to give oppor- 
tunity for wholesome play, generous behavior, 
social responsiveness, and similar traits and quali- 
ties. . . . Any individual unable to develop reason 
able performances in these matters should have 
special teachers assigned to help him overcome his 
defects. In time we may become as interested in 
the emotional, esthetic, social, and physical aspects 
of life as we have been in the intellectual. It is 
imperative that we do so.5 

In these years of economie and interna- 
tional stress and strain, it is no less neces- 
sary for the young college student to be 
properly oriented. He should be shown 
the way to a successful start in college work. 
His weaknesses and peculiarities are tact- 
fully pointed out, his individual aptitudes 
are analyzed and noted, his health is peri- 
odieally checked, he is aided in his social 
activities, his love affair is sympathetically 
understood and counseled, he is instructed 
in study skills, counseled in reading habits 
and advised in college etiquette. Such are 
some of the phases of the more nearly com- 
plete personnel service available in the 
smaller colleges of liberal arts. 

The emphasis of a personnel service is 
placed upon the student’s total personality 
achievement. It is this newer idea in 
higher education that is really leading the 
way in adjusting the institution to the 
individual student. 

Inherent in the more developed person- 

5 Jesse Feiring Williams, Rollins College Bulletin, 
34: 5, June, 1939. 
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nel services is the attempt on the part of 
counselors to right personality maladjust- 
ments. In many eases in which this is sue- 
cessfully accomplished the student takes an 
entirely new lease on life. Such cases are 
not visionary or theoretical, but are actual 
realities on dozens of campuses to-day. It 
is the result of the cooperation of trained 
psychologists, counselors and enlightened 
professors. 

The place of the college librarian in the 
personnel service has not yet been firmly es- 
tablished, but it seems definitely on the way. 
We read about the great work accomplished 
by readers’ advisers in public libraries*— 
how they are in a position to adjust per- 
sonalities successfully, prevent family dis- 
solutions and point the way to cultural 
reading and happy lives. We hear how the 
physically and mentally sick may be cured 
by bibliotherapy’ and its proper application 
by trained librarians. So is it not also 
probable that the college librarian may have 
a definitely appropriate place as a coun- 
selor in a personnel service program ? 

It is not probable that many colleges will, 
very soon at least, make the librarian also 
the ‘‘dean of instruction’”’ as has already 
been done at one of our more progressive 
institutions. However, the college li- 
brarian is certainly now, more than ever 
before, ‘‘in the center of things’’ on the 
campus. In at least one institution® he 
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directs a part of the orientation of fresh- 
men, sometimes giving a semester-long ori- 
entation course, supervises instruction in 
the use of books and the library, gives a 
year’s survey course in library science and 
a course in bibliography for graduate stu- 
dents and takes an active part as a coun- 
selor in the personnel service. It is in this 
latter function that he has not vet seen the 
full possibilities. But in a recent survey’? 
of 519 students who had the advantage of a 
personnel service, 88.2 per cent. of those 
who needed it were successfully adjusted. 
Only 7.1 per cent. were not successfully ad- 
justed. Such figures give something to 
ponder over when it is realized that they 
reflect upon mathematical accuracy. 

The point to emphasize is that the li- 
brarians have actually echoed the state- 
ments of college personnel counselors when 
they say, ‘‘... [librarians] are realizing 
the part they must play to develop indi- 
viduals entirely, in all ways—to help the 
whole man, not just his intellectual and 
vocational self.’’"? 

Modern education the enlightened 
progressive form is becoming individualized 
education. That is particularly so in the 
liberal arts colléges. The realization has 


sé 


in 


come that successful living is obtained 
through personality development. It is in 


this that the college librarian is destined to 
play a very vital part. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SENIOR NEA DEPARTMENT 
ANNOUNCES ITS ST. LOUIS 
PROGRAM 


“THE Relation of the Teacher to America’s 
Changing Economie Pattern” is the central topic 
of the opening session of the National Council of 

6 Alice I. Bryan, Library Journal, 64: 573-576, 
August, 1939. 

7Idem., Library Journal, 64: 773-776, October 
15, 1939. 

8 Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

® Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 





Edueation, which meets in St. Louis, February 
26-27. Harold F. Clark, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has pre- 
pared a set of theses which have been distributed 
to members of the council and will be enlarged 
upon by Dr. Clark at the meeting. George Wil- 
lard Frasier, president, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, is to lead the diseussion. 
Participants will include: William S. Taylor, 

10 E. G. Williamson, Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 8: 64-70, February, 1937. 

11 Supra, 6. 
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dean, School of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky; Floyd W. Reeves, director, American 
Youth Commission; John Cassels, Institute for 
Consumer Edueation, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Gordon McCloskey, Alabama College, 
Montevallo; W. H. Lemmel, superintendent of 
schools, Highland Park, Mich., and John Gran- 
rud, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 

At the same session, Carter V. 
fessor of edueation, University of Cincinnati, 


Good, pro- 


will report on educational progress during the 
past year. 

On the following day, a joint meeting will be 
held with the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. 
were announced in ScHooL AND Society, Feb- 
ruary 3. Theses on the general topic, “The 
Control of Edueation,” have been prepared by 
Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School of 
Edueation, Stanford University, and have been 
distributed to the with Dr. Clark’s 
theses. 

Louis A. Pechstein, dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, is president both of 
the National Council of Education and of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
vation. Margaret Kiely, dean, Queens College, 
New York City, is secretary of the former so- 
ciety. Dr. Pechstein will preside at both ses- 
sions and at the business meeting which will 


The program and speakers 


members 


follow. 

The National Council of Education is the old- 
est department of the NEA. Its membership is 
limited to persons elected by the council itself 
and to representatives chosen by the National 
Edueation Association and the several state edu- 
All sessions, except the 
to the 


eational associations. 


business meeting, however, are open 


publie. 


NEW YORK REGENTS’ REPORT FAILS 
TO CHANGE LEGISLATORS’ ATTI- 
TUDE ON AID TO EDUCATION 

On the heels of the report of the Regents’ 
Commission on State Aid for Edueation in New 


York, Governor Herbert H. Lehman reecom- 


mended that the full allotment for state aid to 
education be restored in the budget for the com- 
ing year according to the principles of the 
Friedsam law which bases state aid on the num- 
ber of children in school each day. Despite this 
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recommendation, which was reached in agree- 
ment with party leaders of the state legislature, 
and the report which stated that the cut last 
year was made in an “ill-advised” manner and 
was “not conducive to orderly administration of 
finance,” there have been growing protests from 
legislators and rumors that even further euts 
have been planned. 

While not entirely condemning the ten per 
cent. cut voted last year by the Republican legis- 
lature, the members of the commission said that 
a “thorough and scientific” review and revision 
of the system of state aid should be undertaken 
immediately and would require at least a year to 
complete. 

The commission was unable to answer the 
three questions which it had been asked to inves- 
tigate, namely: 

1. What is the effect of the ten per cent. cut on 
the schools, the taxpayers, state finances and local 
finances? 

2. At what point and in what ways is the entire 
system of state aid for schools, which was developed 
largely before 1925, unsatisfactory and in need of 
revision? 

3. What specific changes in policy and law are 
required to correct the difficulties and to modernize 
the New York State’s system of aid for schools? 


In discussing the “good” effects of the cut, the 
commission said that it had given a “powerful 
incentive” to “desirable which do 
not in any way curtail education services,” espe- 
cially in cities where school registration is 


economies 


falling. 

On the debit side, however, these budget de- 
creases, the commission believed, resulted in cur- 
tailment of necessary educational services in 
growing school districts. Eighty-five per cent. 
of the city and village school systems resorted 
to an increase in local real estate taxes to com- 
pensate, in part at least, for the state cut. 

The report suggested that further study be 
made of the “matching-expenditures” formula 
for state aid, especially regarding the charge 
that it encourages inefficient districts and is not 
always conducive to economy. Attendance at 
kindergartens and night schools is not counted 
in computing state payments. 

The report also noted that the present system 
does not recognize differences in the costs of 
education resulting from differences in the cost 


of living. Cities having a constitutional tax 
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limit of two per cent. face another problem be- 
eause the tax limit includes the school budget. 

State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves submitted the report to Governor Leh- 
man on behalf of the commission. 


PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION IN FREE CHINA 


WaAR-TIME conditions notwithstanding, the 
national government of the ten free provinces of 
China is engrossed in a program of mass educa- 
tion designed to eradicate illiteracy by 1946. 
Peasants and workers, children and adults, are 
attending the compulsory, short-term classes. 
The correspondent of The New York Times con- 
siders this progress remarkable in view of the 
struggle with Japan, the difficulties in learning 
the Chinese written language and the limited 
period of government experience in this field. 

Ten years ago, illiteracy in China was esti- 
mated at 90 per cent. Education for the masses 
was in an experimental stage under the guidance 
of James Y. C. Yen. Legislation on compulsory 
education for Chinese between 16 and 45 was 
not passed until 1936. The fighting precipi- 
tated by Japan prevented immediate action on 
these plans, but the campaign has been taken up 
again recently with increased intensity. 

Illiteracy is said to have been reduced by half 
from 1935 to 1938 in Kwansi Province at a cost 
for each person of about three American cents. 
It is said that approximately one tenth of the 
illiterate persons in Chungking passed their ex- 
aminations during the past year. Under na- 
tional and provincial auspices and support, free 
schools for children and adults have been pro- 
vided. The course of study includes elementary 
arithmetic, music, hygiene, geography and “com- 
mon sense,” as well as reading and writing to 
the extent of one thousand characters. The 
school term is two or three months long. 

Motion pictures and the radio are utilized in 
this program of mass education. 


PRESIDENT CONANT URGES INTER- 
SCHOOL AND INTER-DEPART- 
MENTAL COOPERATION AT 
HARVARD 


In his recent report to the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University, President James Bryant 
Conant advocated greater interdepartmental co- 
operation and a broader background for pro- 
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fessional students. Although he predicts that 
the great majority of college students will at- 
tend public institutions in the future, this de- 
velopment should enable well-managed, pri- 
vately supported universities to be more flexible 
than public institutions in their educational pol- 
“In the academie world,” he added, “flex- 
’ Private colleges can 


icies. 
ibility spells opportunity.’ 
experiment with new educational procedures 
and can limit the size of the student body and 
range of the institution’s activities. 

The decade since 1930 has marked a period of 
slower growth in contrast to the preceding dec- 
ade, during which the material resources and 
endowment funds of the university were greatly 
expanded. The next twenty years will probably 
continue the trend and, for this reason, re- 
trenchment in some lines and long-range plan- 
ning are recommended in the report. 

Whether the students of Harvard College, 
approximately one half of whom now remain at 
the university, receive their higher degrees from 
the faculty of arts and sciences or from one of 
the professional schools, President Conant be- 
lieves that they should have a broad background 
and that this can be best assured by closer coop- 
eration between the college and the professional 
schools and among the several college depart- 
ments. As illustrations of such coordination, 
which has already begun, the following ex- 
amples were cited: The training of secondary- 
school teachers under a course of study leading 
to the degree, master of arts in teaching, ad- 
ministered by a board composed of members of 
the faculties of arts and sciences and the faculty 
of education, and a committee on pharmacother- 
apy drawn from the faculty of arts and sciences 
and the faculty of medicine. 

Pressing his point, President Conant asks 
“whether the candidates for the Ph.D. should 
not be required to keep alive at least some minor 
interest in a broad field of culture, entirely 
apart from their specialty.” Such a liberaliza- 
tion of graduate education would necessarily 
have to begin with reforms in the college, grad- 
ually extending to the professional schools. 

The late President Eliot, of Harvard, is cred- 
ited with the statement that only one fourth of 
319 undergraduates enrolled in the college in 
1852 were from outside Massachusetts. To-day 
about sixty-five per cent. of the eight thousand 
students of the university come from outside the 
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state. Fewer than half of the undergraduates 
are from New England and fewer than forty- 
two per cent. from Massachusetts. To insure 
this widening of the base of the student body, 
both economic and geographic, the national 
scholarships were inaugurated. The university, 
however, faces the problem of inadequate schol- 
arship funds in almost all departments. 


A FEW OF THE MANY EVENTS 
PLANNED FOR THE MID- 
WINTER MEETINGS 
IN ST. LOUIS 

In addition to the meetings which have been 
announeed in this and earlier numbers of SCHOOL 
AND Society, the following conferences will be 
held in St. Louis during the last week of Feb- 
ruary. 

The American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations and affiliated organizations 


which inelude: the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, the National Assoeiation of 


Deans of Women, the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth, the Western Personnel Service, the 
International Association of Altrusa Clubs, the 
National Federation of Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs and the Teachers College 
Personnel Association, will meet February 20- 
24. <A meeting of all cooperating groups will be 
held on February 22 with A. J. Brumbaugh, 
dean of the College of Arts, Literature and Sei- 
ences, University of Chicago, acting as chairman. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social phi- 
losophy, New York School of Social Work; 
Daniel A. Preseott, of the commission on teacher 
education, American Council on Edueation, and 
Clarence A. Dykstra, president, University of 
Wisconsin, will speak at the morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions respectively. Floyd W. 
Reeves, director, American Youth Commission, 
will speak at the annual banquet of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association. 

The National Association of Deans of Women 
will meet February 20-23. There will be joint 
sessions with the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations and a joint banquet 
with the National Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls. Among the speakers who will 
address the association during the course of its 
meetings are: Mildred H. McAfee, president, 
Wellesley College; William Haber, director, Na- 


Business and 
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tional Refugee Service, and Maude E. Watson, 
director, Detroit Children’s Center. 

Sterling Fisher, director of education, CBS, 
has invited the state commissioners of education 
and the presidents of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciations to participate in a conference on Febru- 
ary 24. The purpose of the conference is to con 
sider a proposal to adopt Columbia’s “School 0! 
the Air” broadeasts as part of regular classroom 
studies in every state. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin 
cipals, NEA, will hold meetings February 24 
29. Among the speakers will be Maycie South- 
all, professor of education, George Peabody Co! 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and William 
H. Burton, director of apprenticeship teaching, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. “What Good Edueational Practices Can 
Be Found in Our Elementary Schools?” and 
“The Role of the Elementary School Principal 
as Director of a Workshop for Citizenship” are 
topies to be discussed in genera] sessions on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

The National League of Teachers’ Associations 
will meet February 25-27. John C. Almack, 
professor of edueation, Stanford University, will 
act as consultant at round tables on teacher-com- 
petence, cooperation between rural and urban 
teachers, education and economic problems and 
building a strong profession. 

At the meeting of the National Couneil on 
Childhood Education, February 26, Grace Lang- 
don, president, National Association for Nursery 
Education, will preside at the morning session, 
the theme of which will be, “Facing Facts in 
Early Childhood Education.” The speakers will 
be Mary Dabney, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Mark Eagleton, president, Board of Education, 
St. Louis. 

The American Classical League and National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers holds 
its session on February 27. The following per- 
sons have accepted invitations to appear on the 
program: Walter V. Kaulfers, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Stanford University; R. H. 
Tanner, professor of education and _ classics, 
New York University; Howard F. Lowry, chair- 
man, department of English, College of Wooster, 
and John R. Emens, Wayne University. 

At the luncheon of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, February 27, Dorothy 
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Canfield Fisher will speak on “The Responsi- 
bility of the Educational Editor To-day.” 

The Department of Visual Instruction will 
meet February 27-28. Edgar Dale, of the Bu- 
reau of Edueational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will be leader of a panel discussion, 
“Where are We Headed in Visual Instruction?” 
Among the speakers will be Camilla Best, di- 
rector of visual instruetion, New Orleans public 
schools; Charles F. Hoban, of the American 
Couneil on Edueation, and William G. Hart, 
visual edueation of the Dearborn, 
Mich., publie schools. Speakers on the second 
day of the conference will include: S. B. Zisman, 


director of 


professor of architecture, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, and Alex Jardine, 
director of visual instruction, University of 
Minnesota. 

The annual dinner of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will be held at the Hotel 
Statler on the evening of February 28. 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, will act as toastmaster. The speakers from 
the college will include: Magdalene Kramer, 
associate professor of speech, Hollis L. Caswell, 
professor of education, and William F. Russell, 
dean. Francis L. Bailey, state commissioner of 
edueation, Vermont, will represent the alumni. 

The annual dinner of the School of Education, 
New York University, will also be held at the 
Hotel Statler, February 28. Philip W. L. Cox, 
chairman of the department of secondary educa- 
tion, will act as toastmaster. George E. Payne, 
dean of the school, will speak, as will also Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


John 


A COOPERATIVE COURSE IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AT MILWAUKEE 
IN response to an expressed need for the co- 
operative study of industrial, commercial, gov- 
ernmental, professional, agricultural and labor 
problems by leaders in the fields, a short course 
in publie relations will be conducted in Mil- 
waukee from February 19 to Mareh 1 under 
the joint sponsorship of the University of Wis- 
consin, the American Council on Publie Rela- 
tions and the Milwaukee Vocational School. 
This course is similar to those offered on the 
Pacific Coast last summer as an experiment by 
the American Council on Publie Relations. 
In announcing the course Clarence A. Dyk- 
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stra, president of the University of Wisconsin 
and former city manager of Cincinnati, said 
that it was a result of a “breakdown in the 
knowledge of human relations” and the ensuing 
movement to “reinstill the principles and prae- 
tice of understanding and cooperation among 
all elements of society.” President Dykstra will 
leeture on municipal relations. 

The director of the courses given on the Pa- 
cifie Coast was Rex F. Harlow, president, Amer- 
ican Couneil on Publie Relations, and lecturer 
on edueation and political science at Stanford 
University. He is also in charge of the Mil- 
waukee course and will lecture on the principles 
of public relations. 
ciate professor of politics, Princeton Univer- 


Harwood L. Childs, asso- 


sity, and chairman of the editorial board of 
Public Opinion Quarterly, will discuss publie 
opinion. Among the five members of the staff 
who lectured on the Pacifie Coast is Don D. 
Lescohier, professor of economics, University 
of Wisconsin, who will deal at Milwaukee with 
the field of industrial relations. 

The propaganda expert of the staff is Ralph 
D. Casey, chairman of the department of jour- 
University of Harford 
Powell, Institute of Public Relations, Inc., New 
York City, will lecture on consumer relations. 
Cyrus H. Ching, vice-president, United States 
Rubber Company, and Edwin G. Nourse, di- 
rector, Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C., 
have also been invited to participate in the 


nalism, Minnesota. 


course. Mr. Ching will discuss practices in 
publie relations, while Mr. Nourse will deal with 


agricultural relations. 


PROJECTS PLANNED FOR 1940 BY THE 
TEXAS COMMISSION ON COOR- 
DINATION IN EDUCATION 
THE Journal of Educational Research, Decem- 
ber, 1939, presents the program of the Texas 
Commission on Coordination of Edueation for 
1940. The projects on the 

inelude the following: 


college level will 
An experiment with individual differences in 
English in which a special effort will be made to 
provide for the needs of the most gifted. At the 
University of Texas, for example, eight or ten sec- 
tions of English 1 have been set aside for superior 
students. 

An experiment in the placement of college fresh- 
men offering two high-school units of Spanish and 
proposing to continue the language in college. 
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An experiment in adapting curricula, methods 
and materials to meet the needs of college students 
of least academic aptitude. 


For the elementary and high-school fields the 
following projects are planned among others: 


A ‘‘minimum program’? of end-of-year inventory 
and guidance tests, which will provide important 
information at critical points in the progress of 
pupils through the schools. 

An experiment to explore the possibilities of ad- 
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justing to individual differences within the instruc- 
tional group. 

An experiment in motivating safety education 
through the use of tests. 

Two research bulletins are issued each year. 
As a part of its service to schools and colleges 
the central office maintains an electrical test- 
seoring unit which is available at small cost. 
H. T. Manuel, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, University of Texas, is director of the 


commission. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


In Scuoot AND Society, December 2, there 
appeared a news-item claiming for Massachu- 
setts State College (Amherst) the honor of hav- 
ing, among American colleges, the oldest trustee 
in point of continuous service. In the number 
for December 23, it was reported that Knox 
College (Galesburg, Ill.) had on its board of 
trustees two members who had served continu- 
ously for a longer period than the Massachusetts 
trustee. Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins 
College (Winter Park, Fla.), now reports that 
William R. O’Neal, of Orlando, Fla., not only 
has been continuously a trustee of Rollins Col- 
lege since 1890 but also has served as treasurer 
and as acting president and is now chairman of 
the finance committee. As was announced in an 
earlier number, SCHOOL AND Society will gladly 
give space to other competitors for this distin- 
guished-service record, at present provisionally 
standing to the eredit of Rollins College. 


AN item in the Chicago Daily Tribune, Janu- 
ary 14, notes that “seven years ago... the Chi- 
cago Board of Edueation, faced with serious 
financial difficulties, slashed teachers’ salaries 15 
per cent. and shortened the forty-week school 
year to thirty-six weeks. . . . To-day, with the 
board’s credit restored and its finances in good 
shape, 98 per cent. of all reductions have been 
restored.” 

APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

Ray E. CHENEY, superintendent of schools, 
River Forest, Ill. has been appointed to the 
superintendeney of the Elizabeth (N. J.) publie 
schools to sueceed Ira T. Chapman, who retires 
at his own request on July 1, 1940. Prior to 
accepting the superintendency at River Forest, 


Dr. Cheney had been for ten years superinten- 
dent of the Eseanaba (Mich.) public schools. 


THE REVEREND RAyMon M. KIstTueEr has been 
appointed president of Beaver College (Jenkin- 
town, Pa.), filling the vaeaney caused by the 
resignation of the Reverend Walter Burton 
Greenway last year. Dr. Kistler is at present 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. For the past three years he 
has been a trustee of Beaver College. Dr. Kist- 
ler will assume the duties of the presidency on 
July 1. 

Davin H. Parton, assistant superintendent of 
the Toledo (Ohio) publie schools, has recently 
received an appointment to the superintendency 
of the elementary schools, LaGrange, Ill. Mr. 
Patton will assume his new duties on July 1, 
succeeding J. C. Davies, who has resigned. 

ARTHUR T. PRASSE has accepted appointment 
as superintendent of the George Junior Repub- 
lic, a self-governing farm community for delin- 
quent adolescents which is situated near Grove 
City, Pa. For the past thirteen years, Mr. 
Prasse has held various posts at the Pennsyl- 
vania Training School, Morganza. He will suc- 
ceed Earle D. Bruner, who has held the superin- 
tendency of the republic for twenty-eight years. 

Donap J. Kays will sueceed Carl W. Gay on 
July 1 as chairman of the department of animal 
husbandry, Ohio State University. Dr. Gay has 
asked to be relieved of administrative work after 
serving as chairman of the department for 
twenty years. 

Guy W. Powers has been elected to succeed 
Florence M. Wellman as superintendent of the 
Brattleboro (Vt.) public schools. Mr. Powers’s 
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resignation as superintendent of the Windham 
(Vt.) central district schools has already been 
tendered, and he will assume his new duties on 
July 1. Miss Wellman will have completed 
thirty years of service in the Brattleboro schools 
when she retires. Mr. Powers is vice-president 
of the New England Association of School 


Superintendents. 


E. N. TRANSEAU, professor of botany, Ohio 
State University, was elected president of the 
Botanical Society of America at a recent meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio. Neil E. Stevens, pro- 
fessor of botany, University of Illinois, was 
elected vice-president. 

The Sun, New York, January 26, reported 
that “Rudolf Kagey, writer of mystery stories 
and assistant professor of philosophy, Washing- 
ton Square College, has been named director of 
a newly formed department of publie education 
at the World’s Fair” (New York City). 


CHARLES W. HENDEL, JR., professor of phi- 
losophy, MeGill University, Montreal, was 
elected president of the American Philosophical 
Association for 1940, at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation in New York City. Raphael Demos, 
Harvard University, was named vice-president 
and Maurice Mandelbaum, Swarthmore College, 
secretary-treasurer. 


CHARLES HAROLD GRAY, chairman of the lit- 
erature division of Bennington (Vt.) College, 
has been appointed dean of Bard College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Dr. Gray, who suc- 
ceeds Harold Mestre, will relieve Robert D. 
Leigh, president of Bennington College, who has 
been serving as acting dean. 


Harotp E. B. Speigut, dean of Swarthmore 
College, has been selected as executive secretary 
and coordinator of the project for the improve- 
ment of teacher preparation and in-service train- 
ing which has been initiated by the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York. This project has been planned in co- 
operation with the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. 


JoHnN J. SpaGnoutt and THERESA WOLFSON 
have been promoted from assistant professor- 
ships to associate professorships of Romance 
languages and economies respectively at Brook- 
lyn College. 
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THe VerY REVEREND J. J. CALLAHAN has re- 
signed as president of Duquesne University 
(Pittsburgh) to devote his time to writing. His 
post will be taken by the Reverend Raymond V. 
Kirk, dean and organizer of the School of Edu- 
eation at the university. Other resignations 
which have been announced are those of the 
Reverend James F. Carroll, who is succeeded 
by the Reverend John J. Sullivan as vice-presi- 
dent, and the Reverend Henry J. Goebel, who 
is succeeded by the Reverend Edward Reckten- 
wald as treasurer. 


JENNIE JO HACKWaArD, the first woman county 
superintendent of schools, Randolph County, 
Mo., has submitted her resignation to Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark. Miss Hackward, who already 
has her master’s degree, will continue her studies 
at the University of Missouri. 


Wa ter L. LINGLE will end thirty-eight years 
of service to Davidson (N. C.) College, when he 
retires as president this year. Dr. Lingle has 
been a trustee of the college since 1902 and 
eleven years ago was appointed to the presi- 
dency. 


EpGaR HUTCHINSON JOHNSON, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., and oldest member of the 
staff in point of continuous service, has resigned 
from the deanship in order that he may devote 
his time to his duties as professor of economics. 
Dr. Johnson has been requesting the acceptance 
of his resignation for the past two years. 


J. OLIveR BUSWELL, president of Wheaton 
(Ill.) College, has been dismissed from the post 
which he has held since 1926. A report in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, January 23, suggests 
that doctrinal differences may have influenced 
this action. Dr. Buswell in 1935 was censured 
by an ecclesiastical court of the Presbyterian 
church and dropped from membership. In the 
statement announcing his dismissal, the board 
of trustees praised him as a Christian leader and 
an able minister. Dr. Buswell issued a_ brief 
statement in which he said that he was ethically 
restrained from comment on his dismissal and 
that discussion of it would serve no purpose. 


JoHN D. PENNINGTON, since 1936 superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Industrial School for 
Boys, Huntingdon, has announced that he will 
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retire as soon as the school is moved to White 
Hill, Pa. Henry Clarke Hill, warden of the 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., will be 
superintendent of the school at White Hill. He 
will assume his new duties on March 1. The 
Huntingdon buildings will become an institution 
for mental defectives. 

IHerpert C. Woouey has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Pennhurst State School, Coates- 
ville, Pa. Dr. Wooley said that he found too 
severe the task of supervising the school and the 
Philadelphia State Hospital at Byberry, of 


which he is also superintendent. 


EmeELYN B. Harrrivce, founder and for the 
past thirty-six years principal of the Hartridge 
School, Plainfield, N. J., will retire at the close 
of the academie year. Elizabeth Mapelsden, 
associate principal, will also retire at that time. 
Frances Hurrey, assistant principal of the 
school, will sueceed Miss Hartridge. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Davip M. Bowen, who was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Pittsburg as an independent institution, 
died on January 9. After serving as superin- 
tendent of schools at Fort Seott, Kans., for 
twenty years, Mr. Bowen, in 1909, transferred to 
the teachers college, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1937. During the years 1912-14, 
he was secretary of the State Board of Adminis- 
tration. 


Rosert Cuark, professor of education and 
psychology at State Normal College, Dillon, 
Mont., died in New York City on January 20 
at the age of seventy years. He had been re- 
siding at Essex Fells, N. J., while on leave of 
absence because of illness. Dr. Clark had taught 
at the State Normal College since 1906. His 
mother, Mrs. Phebe Clark, who had celebrated 
her 103d birthday on December 17, died on Jan- 
uary 27. 

MatrHew Brarpwoop, for the past thirty-six 
years a professor of chemistry at Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Pa., died at the age of sixty- 
eight years on January 29. Dr. Beardwood was 
a practicing physician in addition to his work 


at the college. 


Epwarp GLEASON SPAULDING, a member of 
the department of philosophy at Princeton Uni- 
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versity, died on January 31. Dr. Spaulding, 
who was named MeCosh professor in philosophy 
in 1936, was sixty-six years old at the time of 
his death. 

SHERMAN L. Davis, professor of chemistry at 
Indiana University for thirty-five years, died on 
February 1 at the age of seventy-five years. 


ANNE Brown, founder and from 1890 to 1902 
principal of a school for girls, died on February 
2. Miss Brown had retired from teaching in 
1906, but members of her staff had carried on 
her work in the field of education. To-day there 
is an Anne Brown Kindergarten and Nursery 
School, maintained by graduates of her school, 
as well as the Anne Brown Endowment Scholar 
ship Fund at Barnard College. One of her 
teachers was Ella Weed, who helped to found 
Barnard College. Miss Brown was eighty-six 
years old at the time of her death. 


Heinrich ConraD BIERWIRTH, professor of 
German at Harvard University, died on Febru- 
ary 3 after having reached the age of eighty-six 
years. Dr. Bierwirth had retired in 1926. 

Marion MACKENZIE, retired professor of )i- 
ology, Temple University, died in Philadelphia 
on February 4. Dr. Mackenzie established a 
biology department at the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople (now Istanbul) and 
taught there in 1911-1912. She went to Tem- 
ple University in 1912, where she remained until 
her retirement in 1930. 


JAMES PAIGE, emeritus professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died at the age of sev- 
enty-six years on February 4. Dr. Paige had 
been a member of the law school staff for almost 
fifty years. 

GRANTS, GIFTS, BEQUESTS 

Girts and grants totaling $132,559 have al- 
ready been received for the bicentennial fund 
drive in celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This sum will be expended on a wide variety of 
research projects, according to H. Birehard Tay- 
lor, executive director of the fund. The goal of 
the drive is $12,500,000. The observance of the 
anniversary began with a celebration of Foun- 
ders Day, January 17, the 234th anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth. 


RaADIO-TRANSMITTING equipment has been pre- 
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<ented to Ohio State University by the Columbia 
Broadeasting System for use by the university’s 
radio institute, the engineering school and the 
experimental broadcasting station, WOSU. In 
addition to the 1,000-watt transmitter, the equip- 
ment, which originally cost more than $25,000, 
includes a phasing unit and antenna coupling, 
‘wo motor generator sets, three spare armatures 
and various other pieces of apparatus. The 
transmitter (except for the phasing unit and 
coupling, which was designed and constructed 
by the Washington Institute of Technology) 
was built by the Western Electric Company. 


Tue Institute for Consumer Education, Ste- 
phens College (Columbia, Mo.), is the recipient 
of a grant of $50,000 from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. This is an inerease of 25 per cent. 
over the grant made by the foundation to the 
institute last year. 

A vorau of $1,990,364.87 was received by the 
six units of Columbia University as gifts during 
1939. Of this sum, the largest share, $1,392,- 
279.72, went to Columbia University in its en- 
tirety. Barnard College received approximately 
$232,000; Teachers College, $195,000; the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, $14,500; Bard College, $60,- 
000, and the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School, $96,000. 


Over a million dollars in scholarships, fellow- 
ships and rebates of tuition have been given to 
students by Washington University, St. Louis, in 
the past ten years, according to a study made by 
the publie relations committee of the university. 
These grants gave financial assistance to 5,793 
students out of the 35,367 enrolled during the 
period 1929-1939 as eandidates for degrees; in 
other words, approximately one student in six 
received this help. The money value of these 
scholarships, fellowships and rebates in tuition 
represents over 11 per cent. of the total amount 
received in tuition fees by Washington Univer- 
sity during the ten-year period. 


Wivrrep G. LeurNer, president of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, announces a 
grant of $1,500 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to be used by Bareley S. Leathem, professor 
of the theater and drama in the university, to 
carry out a study of extension activities in the 
drama throughout the country. On sabbatical 
leave the second half of the year, he will visit 
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over fifty university, civie and commercial 


theaters. 
COMING EVENTS 

THE third annual meeting of the New York 
State Association for Applied Psychology was 
announced for February 10 at Fordham Uni 
versity, New York City. 

CONFERENCES on the materials of classroom 
instruction are being conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for high-school teachers from 
all sections of the state. The conferences on 
science and mathematics have already been held. 
The teachers of agricultural education will meet 
February 16-17; social studies, March 8-9; 
home economics, March 7-9; physical education, 
April 12-13; foreign languages, April 19-20, 


2 OF 


and English, April 26-27. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, will 
be observed from February 18 to 25. 

AN institute on Latin-American relations will 
be conducted by the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of the Social Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, February 19-24, under the di- 
rection of Ben M. Cherrington, chief, Division 
of Cultural Relations, Department of State. 


THE theme of the second annual dinner meet- 
ing of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
will be “The Individual and the State.” Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education and present president of 
Phi Beta Kappa, will be toastmaster at the din- 
ner, which will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, February 20. 

Witu1AmM Haroip Cow ey, president of Ham- 
ilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), has been invited 
to deliver the Founder’s Day address at Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.) on February 21. 


THE International Couneil for Exceptional 
Children will meet in Pittsburgh, Pa., February 
22-24. 

Mary E. Woo..ey, president emeritus of 
Mount Holyoke College, will give the Charter 
Day address at Rockford (Ill.) College on 
February 25. Dr. Woolley was the only woman 
member of the American delegation to the 1932 
Geneva disarmament conference. 


THE College of Education, University of Ili 
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nois, will hold a University of Illinois dinner at 
the University Club, St. Louis, Monday evening, 
February 26, at 5: 45. 


THREE visiting professors will lecture at Wes- 
leyan University (Middletown, Conn.) under the 
auspices of the Weeks Visiting Professorship 
Fund. The lecturers are Evan F. M. Durbin, 
senior lecturer on credit policy and _ finance, 
London School of Economics; Richard Alding- 
ton, English poet and novelist, and Leo Strauss, 
German philosopher and refugee. 

ITEMS OF EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 

“Homes, Front Line of Defense for American 
Life” is the subject of the third in the series of 
special issues of the Survey Graphic entitled 
“Calling America.” In the first section of this 
special February number, photographs illustrate 
the “life and death curve” of an American city 
and answer the question, “How and Whom Have 
We Been Housing?” Another section is devoted 
to standards of housing; another, entitled “Many 
Jacks and Few Houses,” discusses building meth- 
ods and labor problems. Irving Brant, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, and 
Charles Abrams, author of “Revolution in 
Land,” contribute articles to the section, “Enter 
Government.” Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Lewis Mumford, author of 
“Culture of Cities,” are among the planners 
who “speak out” in the last section. Albert 
Mayer, architect and city-planner, New York 
City, is the editor of this special number. 

THE average tenure of teachers and principals 
in North Carolina is eight years, according to 
State School Facts, issued monthly by the State 
Department of Publie Instruction. The tenure 
of 67 per cent. of the teaching personnel is ten 
years or less; about two per cent. have served 
for thirty or more years; the tenure of Negro 
teachers is slightly less than that of the white 
teachers, and there is a larger proportion of 
men teachers in colored schools than in white 
schools. 
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THE first issue of the Journal of the History 
of Ideas, a quarterly devoted to intellectual his- 
tory, appeared on January 22. It included ar- 
ticles by Bertrand Russell, Arthur O. Lovejoy 
and Gilbert Chinard, The new quarterly pro- 
poses not only to trace the development of mod- 
ern ideas to their origins, but also to publish 
work which erosses customary boundary lines of 
special fields and for which there is no medium 
of publication in the specialists’ journals. Much 
of the work of British scholars, which would 
otherwise be neglected because of the European 
war, will be published in the Journal. It will 
also contain a section, “Notes and Documents,” 
which will be devoted to publishing texts of 
neglected, but historically significant, writings. 


DESIGNED to provide a comprehensive survey 
of the latest publications in all fields of science, 
a new periodical, Science Bookshelf, has made 
its appearance. Several articles by scientists, 
reviews of science books, a compilation of the 
contents of current scientific periodicals and 
news of publishers of science books make up the 
content of the magazine. 


From an editorial in the Wall Street Journal, 
January 20: “To meet a shortage of skilled ma- 
chine operators, Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of automobile and air- 
craft parts, has organized a new plant school 
which can train men for these jobs in about three 
weeks.” 

On January 20, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger reported that “members of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, comprising a ma- 
jority of public-school teachers, were informed 
that legislation providing for a five per cent. 
pay eut of all school employees earning more 
than $2,500 is legal.” 

RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Frank Cyrit JAMES, whose appointment was 
reported in the November 11 number of ScHooL 
AND Society, was installed as the twelfth prin- 
cipal and vice-chancellor of MeGill University, 
January 12. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH A 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
For the past eight years, now well into the 

ninth, the School of Education of the Univer- 


sity of Buffalo has been developing a program 
in teacher education differing quite radically 
from those usually found in universities or lib- 
eral arts colleges. The experience has grown out 
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of the dissatisfaction with courses in education, 
which leave gaps, overlap and often have little 
professional meaning; it has grown into a fune- 
tional program for the education of secondary- 
school teachers culminating in what is known 
as the “professional unit in education.” This 
unit is a coordinated professional element oe- 
cupying one half the student’s time during his 
last year and including all the study of eduea- 
tion proper and professional direction given in 
preparation for teaching, organized into a uni- 
fied and functioning whole. While a student’s 
whole program may be considered professional 
it is, nevertheless, through instruction in educa- 
tion, as such, that the student gains tools and 
points of view to use in teaching content, and 
this especially professional element is unique in 
this program. 

Because it is believed that those preparing to 
be teachers need a broad, liberal education as a 
basis for any strictly professional study, the 
professional unit in. education is placed in the 
last year. This would seem to provide enough 
time, three years, for competence in the field or 
fields in which students are to teach, as well as 
giving them some understanding of the major 
fields of human knowledge. It is recognized, of 
course, that time alone will not assure an ade- 
quate background. In a situation, however, 
where student programs are organized with the 
needs of the individual in mind, and where a 
student has the advantage of tutorial guidance, 
as well as access to excellent library facilities 
and a selected faculty, and in which the ade- 
quacy of the program is checked by compre- 
hensive examinations, this does make some dif- 
ference. Again, so long as there is no general 
agreement on either the amount or necessarily 
the form which general education may take to 
be most effective for prospective teachers, a pro- 
gram like this, which offers to selected students 
a carefully chosen group of studies and seems 
to meet needs, should be acceptable. 

Another charaeteristie of the program of gen- 
eral study aiding student teachers in gaining 
adequate specialized preparation for their fields 
of teaching is the divisional rather than depart- 
mental organization. Through this, students be- 
come acquainted in most eases with several re- 
lated fields rather than with just one. The 
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adequacy of this training depends on each de- 
partment which assumes responsibility for the 
programs of students concentrating in that field. 
The education staff assumes only an informal 
guidance relationship during the first three 
years, feeling no need to control programs so 
long as the students gain breadth of background 
with enough specialization to assure competency 
in at least two teaching fields. 

Admittance to the professional unit in educa- 
tion in the last year is on a selective basis. 
Students chosen have already been through an 
informal selective process on entrance to col- 
lege and further by attendance, over a period of 
three years, in an institution with high standards 
of achievement. The aim in selecting students 
for the unit is to emphasize self-selection under 
guidance. The responsibility for selection rests, 
thus, with the students themselves, and 
year, on the basis of findings, some have been 
discouraged from entering work preparatory to 


pach 


teaching, and have been encouraged to find other 
fields of activity for which they may be better 
fitted; one or two have been accepted with re- 
servations and in some eases have proved very 
well able to continue, while others have had to 
drop the unit during the year. Recognizing that 
there is no single best measure of selection for 
teaching, a battery of tests is given, which, 
together with other techniques, serves to admit 
those who seem most promising. These mea- 
sures may be added to or modified each year but 
at present the following are used: a vocabulary 
test found to correlate well with intelligence; an 
English test; a personality test; recommenda- 
tions by the subject-matter departments, of both 
first and second choice; recommendations by the 
dean of women and by the personnel office; 
interviews with at least one member of the edu- 
sation staff; a health report, and, in the fall, a 
voice test. All of these are considered together. 
Cumulative records of all students are main- 
tained and close touch is kept, particularly with 
the records of all those whose fitness has been 
questioned. In a university, such reorganiza- 
tion of student programs and activity is possi- 
ble and this might not be true in another situ- 
ation. Selection is thus continuous. 

Because we feel that teachers should be de- 
veloped personally and socially as well as pro- 
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fessionally, we are concerned with the extra- 
curricular activities of our students. Judged 
by the extra-curricular activities entered into, 
the class offices held, the selection for honorary 
membership in both academic and in _ non- 
academic activities, the students in the profes- 
sional unit in education rate very high. The 
contacts v‘t': many people in the many activities 
offered in « university help here. 

The work within the professional unit in edu- 
cation is organized so that, while students gain 
a “safety minimum” in teaching, they also gain 
much more. It is firmly believed, and prac- 
ticed, that professional education of students 
is much more than a mere understanding of 
methods and of technical skill in teaching. It is 
felt that students should also gain an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of their work as teachers, 
the problems faced by secondary schools in a 
society such as ours is and is becoming, the place 
of science in the modern world, a better under- 
standing of the organization of their own sub- 
ject-matter fields in the light of social needs to 
the end that their teaching may be broadly and 
not narrowly conceived and directed, an ability 
to use the better techniques in the management 
of their elasses and in the organization and 
selection of subject matter, an understanding of 
children, their problems and their needs, and, 
above all, a perspective of the whole educational 
process through which they may evaluate all 
problems and build for themselves a dynamie, 
useful, functioning philosophy of edueation. 

Because we believe that one of the better ways 
to assure such a background of professional un- 
derstanding of the problems these students will 
face as teachers, is to place them in situations 
where they will meet just such problems and 
gain experience in their solution, and because we 
believe that direeted teaching is the core of the 
professional edueation of teachers, the work is 
begun with actual classroom situations and with 
the problems that grow out of such situations 
and present themselves to the students. The 
professional unit in education is thus organized 
with student-teaching as a core and aims to give 
the students not only attitudes and understand- 
ings, but also enough preservice controls to as- 
sure “initial competence.” The work in educa- 
tion begins with actual high-school classroom 
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contacts and continues with a study of the 
problems arising therefrom. No courses in edu- 
vation, as such, are offered. The course of study 
is the series of problems, introduced in ¢lass 
meetings, growing out of all contacts students 
may have, thus varying somewhat from year to 
year. While many problems start with student- 
teaching difficulties, it is obvious that others 
will arise out of just a desire to know, or may 
even grow out of each other or out of reading, 
Obviously, too, students will not see the need for 
knowing all the important elements usually in- 
cluded in professional programs and consequent 
gaps may appear. It is felt, however, that there 
is enough general stimulation and encourage- 
ment to individual expression and direction 
through reading, class discussion and oceasional 
lectures to include most of what is considered 
necessary in professional education. If it were 
demonstrated beyond doubt that a certain pro- 
gram of essentials was so vital that prospective 
teachers could never sueceed without all its 
elements we might well be concerned with being 
sure that each and every detail thereof was 
covered; no one has yet indisputably found 
such a program. We ought, therefore, to be 
helpful if we aid in the solution of problems 
as they arise, if we encourage these problems to 
lead into others, if we stimulate intellectua! 
curiosity, and if we are sensitive to “leads” and 
help to direct them in the ways that will be ot 
most value in the light of known needs. Teacli- 
ers educated in this way might be expected to 
know how to seek the answers to problems as 
they come up in teaching. It can never be 
expected in any system of preservice education 
that all the answers to all the problems can be 
given. Tools to enable individuals to find 
answers as questions present themselves are 
much more significant than pat answers which 
give the beginning teacher the feeling that every 
question has one answer and there is nothing 
new to be learned. 

To assure the continuity of such a procedure 
and to associate the activities with one another 
so that all will be ineluded in the total program, 
a coordinator, who is also the director of stu- 
dent teaching, is present at every meeting of the 
elass. The coordinator, who teaches some of the 
elements, is also the person to whom all problems 
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are submitted if they are not especially brought 
out in elass diseussion, who places all the stu- 
dents in student-teaching and observes each one 
during his responsible room teaching, who makes 
the connections between the various elements 
studied in elass, who works with each member of 
the staff to help him become acquainted with the 
students as he comes in to teach and who helps 
schedule outside lectures, observations, tests of 
children, ete., which will help in the situation. 
It has been found that any such coordinated 
program without a coordinator responsible for 
the unifying of the procedure is almost certain 
to fail. The work without a coordinator would 
obviously lack smoothness, lack continuity, lack 
concreteness, still show overlapping, evidence 
gaps, and above all be no more professional in 
spirit than separate courses. 

Possibly brief mention of the types of prob- 
lems selected may indicate how ably students 
are able to select important things. Curiously 
enough, each year seems to find students con- 
cerned about the same problems: the technical 
problems of the classroom. Theoretically, other 
things may be more important to assure back- 
eround and understanding, but if we are to be 
consistent in our belief that all theory grows 
out of practice and all effective study develops in 
response to needs recognized as such by the stu- 
dents, this is where the work must be begun. 
These are some of the questions raised: What 
shall we do when we stand in front of the class? 
How ean we handle problems of discipline? 
Ilow shall we plan for teaching? Then come 
questions like these: How ean the wide differ- 
ences in children be handled? How ean they be 
accounted for? How shall we grade students? 
What can we do to get jobs? 

This program, growing out of recognized 
problems for which solutions must be sought, 
makes essential a concentrated period for work. 
Two periods of three hours duration each and 
one period of two hours duration, each week, 
give ample time not only to enable coordinated 
work to take place, but also to assure control 
of material on the part of students. Observa- 
tion and student-teaching are not included in 
this time. 

The teaching in the professional unit in edu- 
cation is carried on by the whole education staff, 
each member assuming responsibility for par- 
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ticular problems in his field of interest as these 
are raised. Having staff members assume re- 
sponsibility for helping students plan their 
study of problems requires complete cooperation 
among the members of the education staff, par- 
ticularly a readiness to appear whenever prob- 
lems present themselves. Discussions, lectures, 
individual work, reports, intensive study of 
particular problems, panel discussions, demon- 
strations, field trips, group procedures, are all 
used with special emphasis on group work, for 
which special training is also provided. 
Evaluation of the program is a recognized 
essential and is attempted despite the many dif- 
ficulties existing in measuring teaching success. 
Teaching success is hard to measure primarily 
because its elements are not 
Furthermore, while a knowledge of facts may 
be tested, understandings, appreciations, and 
growth can not yet be tested as adequately. 
Suecess in teaching might measure the program, 
but disregarding eurrent problems of placement 
and rating, there is need for earlier knowledge 
of probable success for the protection of chil- 
Several 


agreed upon. 


dren being taught. formal 


and less so, have been used. 


measures, 
The more informal 
measures include expert opinion, reactions from 
those employing students, comparisons through 
the years of students in the professional unit 
in education with those in part-time work in 
regular courses in education, success in student- 
teaching, evaluation of selective measures used 
and comparison between students in the unit 
and those in other activities at the university. 
The two more formal measures emphasized are 
the comprehensive examinations and cumulative 
records. The comprehensive examinations are 
situation tests emphasizing the ability of stu- 
dents to use their total experience in solving 
problems. To know what to do will not, of 
course, assure wise action but if the test does 
show even partially the students’ handling of 
situations similar to teaching it may indicate 
success of the educational The 
success of the test, then, is dependent on its ade- 
The cumulative records aim to record 


procedure. 


quacy. 
day-by-day activities and to show growth in ele- 
ments considered important. This is admittedly 
difficult since it requires an analysis of goals 
and a regular study of achievement toward 
these. 
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The value of this experience for other insti- 
tutions lies in what it may suggest to those 
facing similar problems, since no exact copy 
of procedures would be possible. Essentials to 
the success of any such plan are: (1) the selec- 
tion of students; (2) a coordinator to relate the 
problems to each other and to other work; (3) 
the complete cooperation of the entire teaching 
staff; (4) a willingness to experiment with 
techniques; (5) sufficiently long periods of time 
for work so that coordination is possible; (6) 
a continuous evaluation of procedures. 


ADELLE H. LAND 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF GRADUATE 
STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 

THE general scholarship of our graduate stu- 
dents of education is not what it ought to be, in 
too many cases, and its quality is not keeping 
pace with the advance of our so-called science of 
education. We need a broader base of knowl- 
edge and culture in order to exploit our experi- 
mental findings and progressive instructional 
practices over a wider area of general informa- 
tion and recorded human experience. 

The professional training of teachers at the 
higher levels has a great deal to lose by neglect- 
ing to stress all-round scholarship. The educa- 
tor affects an ability to handle proficiently large 
sections of the total field of education, the super- 
vision of classroom instruction being one of his 
most cherished provinces. There is no other 
aspect of educational activity that can compare 
in seriousness with the wide scope and subtle 
technique involved in the essential and efficient 
processes of supervision. There is no other 
educational service that is such a continuous 
challenge to one’s general and professional schol- 
arship, deep understanding of human nature and 
familiarity with the inexhaustible resources and 
vagaries of the human mind. 

Measurable progress has been made in recent 
years in the direction of a more fully rounded- 
out preparation for those who are to become our 
professional leaders. With our current em- 
phasis on the five-year minimum of formal train- 
ing for instructors on the secondary level, there 
should be a corresponding stress on their range 
of intellectual interests and experiences. Noth- 
ing can do more to win the respect of educa- 
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tional leaders in related fields than for us to 
insist on a higher standard of general scholar- 
ship. It is all very well to continue to apply 
the job-analysis procedure to the various types 
of administrative and supervisory specialties, 
but it is all very wrong to steer capable and 
eager students seeking graduate honors away 
from the pursuit of knowledge in the numerous 
attractive fields of academic scholarship. A new 
humanism is abroad, and the sooner its prin- 
ciples are applied to the preparation of our 
tens of thousands of scholastic foremen and 
managers, the more nearly shall we come to 
winning the respect of our associates in other 
professions and in other countries. 

One of the finest ideals ever set up for us is 
that of the scholar-teacher, and we have made 
no ineconsiderable progress in the direction of 
the realization of this ideal—in some of our 
exceptional schools; but there is a challenge to 
us all in what still remains to be done. Here 
is an opportunity for the effective use of co- 
operation among the numerous advisers who are 
responsible for the selection of curricula and 
courses of study to be taken by candidates for 
advanced professional and cultural 
One of our great needs is to discover how to 
arouse in the minds of our most ambitious teach- 
ers the desire to seale the heights of learning 
as a project in self-cultivation and professional 
improvement at the very point where it can 
produce the best results. Another problem that 
needs to be attacked courageously is the question 
of how to motivate our rising young scholars to 
look with favor on the possibility of a career 
devoted to classroom instruction, extension teach- 
ing and leadership in the various forms of public 
discussion. The popularity of forum programs, 
evening courses in metropolitan areas, journal- 
istie enterprises, ete., and the publie demand 
for general and specialized information ought to 
serve as attractions and inducements to win men 
and women of higher scholarship to some of the 
more intriguing aspects of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

There is a great deal of pretense and sham in 
education. As time passes and the schools carry 
on their crusade for culture a synthetic brand of 
learning is being manufactured, representing 
the shallow kind of attainment that results from 
a superficial contact with men, magazines, or- 
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vanizations and especially words, names, phrases 
and formulas. Some of the attributes of genuine 
scholarship that deserve recognition are: 


1. Possessing an abundance of profound learning 
and bona-fide culture. 

2 Skilful use of the technical tools of investi- 
gation in one’s particular field. 

3. Mastery of the essential instruments of schol- 
arship in general. 

4, Cultivation of one’s capacity for continuous 
intellectual growth. 

5. The preservation of one’s natural sensitiveness 
and open-mindedness to the major problems of life. 

6. The ability to suspend judgment during the 
assembling of data. 

7. A quality of reading that is deep, wide and 
thoroughly assimilated. 

8. The practice of interpretation and evaluation 
of life’s best experiences. 

9, Having an understanding of normal human 
behavior that provides for the proper diagnosis of 
all observed psychological phenomena. 

10. Embracing the critical attitude and philo- 
sophical approach as the foremost features of one’s 
professional method of study. 


Edueation has become so complicated and the 
content of our courses so involved that there is 
no longer any substitute for scholarship in the 
classroom and the lecture hall. The scholar- 
teacher is one who is well grounded in both book 
knowledge and human relationships, one who is 
familiar with such fundamental subjects as the 
physical sciences, biology, psychology, history, 
sociology and philosophy. He is able to handle 
with a facile touch the visions and inspired 
moments of his students. He has the expert’s 
mastery over a vast range of literature; he is 
certainly not a slave to any single glorified text- 
book, syllabus or manual. He is a thoughtful 
and persistent observer of current history, scien- 
tifie discovery and international relations as they 
involve political, economic and social forces at 
work. He has discerned the inestimable value 
of cultivating unobtrusively a winning private 
and publie personality. He insists on clear 
thinking and lucid expression for the ideas he 
Wishes to convey to the educational world. He 
preserves a progressive interest in the more up- 
to-date means and methods of classroom Jeader- 
ship and influence. He has such a dependable 
predisposition in the direction of vigorous exer- 
cise that his students are stimulated to make their 
best effort without the traditional exhortation. 
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The scholar-teacher is a friend of the fine 
arts, and he keeps building for the future by 
accumulating a background and reserve of spiri- 
tual power. His modesty is a symptom of intel- 
lectual self-confidence, and his dignity represents 
the poise of the thinker who knows conclusively 
that he is an integral part of the universe which 
he is seeking systematically to understand. He 
realizes that history is not merely antiquarian- 
ism, that classicism is more than Ciceronianism, 
that science is by no means laboratory isolation- 
ism, that philosophy is much more than medieval- 
ism and that the study of English leads to an 
esthetic appreciation of the beautiful in litera- 
ture and the logical in discussion rather than to 
verbalism and its numerous and offensive by- 
produets. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said in The American 
Scholar that “fear is a thing that a scholar by 
his very function puts behind him.” The edu- 
cational leader must be a man of spirit and 
optimism, living in an atmosphere of refinement 
and efficiency. If we are to have a teacher- 
centered school organized around the ideal of 
instructional proficiency and unselfish service to 
society and its children, we shall require the 
ministry of scholarly administrators and cul- 
tured supervisors. Nothing less will be adequate 
for the protection of our democratic standards 
and for the improvement of the institutions of 
our Christian civilization. It is necessary to 
have trained manipulators of the machinery of 
school maagement. 
ministrative engineers schooled both by practical 
experience and by aceredited units of academic 
study; and it is an encouraging sign that our 
schools are becoming increasingly under the 
care and control of those who have enjoyed a 
period of specialized preparation for the work 
they are doing. But the best economy of all 
involves the transmission, perpetuation and ex- 
tension of our highest cultural and spiritual 
attainment. Only by the faithful and enthusi- 
astie pursuit of the true, the beautiful and the 
good can we find our place in the educational 
sun. Oniy by insisting or the very best per- 
sonnel that is available for our educational open- 
ings—men and women of conspicuous intellectual 
distinetion—ecan we give our generation character 
and quality; and only by the offering of superior 
courses in the broadening fields of general schol- 
arship shall we be able to induce our graduate 
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students to aspire to the high eultural and pro- 
fessional level that is consistent with the aims 
and purposes of our American philosophy of 
education. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to those who have 
been pioneering in the counseling of our graduate 
students in education. They have lengthened the 
stature of our principals and superintendents. 
They have demanded unity and continuity in the 
selection of courses and eredits. They have 
assisted state departments of certification in 
‘ building up the professional standards of our 
forty-eight state school systems. They have 
brought out the best that our leaders of the 
past have possessed and they have contributed 
immeasurably to our ambition to establish teach- 
ing as a true profession rather than merely a 
routinized trade. But to-day our eyes are point- 
ing toward the future. Our reputation is still 
to be made, and the field is wide open for experi- 
mentation and development. The Ph.D. in edu- 
cation has a glorious future, we hope, and the 
other doctoral degrees have an important mis- 
sion to fulfill in the reconstruction of the class- 
room and in the perfection of the art of super- 
vision. An inereased emphasis on scholarship 
will salvage for distinguished instructional ser- 
vice many otherwise mediocre administrators. 
There is no justifiable reason for assuming that 
enough graduate study in education to warrant 
the receiving of any of the advanced degrees 
will automatically or necessarily produce a pro- 
ficient supervisor or superintendent. There are, 
on the other hand, many good reasons to believe 
that any additional attention given to a broader 
scholarship will bring commensurate benefits to 
practically every feature of our school program. 

Administrators of small scholarship are con- 
tent to work with teachers who are proportion- 
ately poorly equipped. As the superintendent 
or principal, so are the teachers—no better and 
no worse, so far as the performance of their 
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teaching duties is concerned. Educational lead- 
ers of superior scholarship will always search 
far and long for the very best prepared and 
most liberally educated instructors they ean find. 
A school that is directed by one who is truly a 
headmaster will not be satisfied until there is a 
master-teacher in every classroom. The eitire 
school system must become steeped in the idea]- 
ism of liberal learning. The entire personnel 
must be saturated with a love for knowledge 
and with a sincere devotion to intellectual in- 
tegrity and scholarly thoroughness. We have 
much to learn from the teaching profession in 
France, a nation whose culture and social lite 
are rooted deep in the wisdom of the ages and 
whose educational processes are characterized 
by quality and by a tradition of which the people 
are proud. 

William Lyon Phelps wrote in his “Teaching 
in School and College” that “. . 
scholarship is at a discount in the selection of 
teachers we can not wonder at the lack of enthu- 
siasm for study.” It is this very “enthusiasm 
for study” that we need to stress more and more 
in American education. We have an increasing 
number of boys and girls who are both able and 
willing to learn. Not to inspire them by the 
presence of competent, studious men and women 
in the classroom is one of our chief sources of 
educational waste. To make it a special point 
to provide them with the very best trained 
scholar-teachers that money can secure and that 
our selection techniques ean discover is to add 
inealeulably to our cultural and spiritual assets. 
It would be hard to find a more strategie point 
at which to emphasize scholarship as a protes- 
sional and social force than in the graduate 
courses that are offered to teachers, principals 
and superintendents in our universities and col- 
leges. 


. So long as 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


JESSE H. NEWLON ON EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


Education for Democracy in Our Time. By 
JEssE H. Newton. 242 pp. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $2.50. 


Tus work is of real worth—a very valuable 
addition to the McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
under the editorship of Harold Benjamin. It is 
admirable in its dignity and lucidity, yet it 1s 
no milk-and-water text; it contains real meat 
for strong students. 
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The author takes his stand and meets the issues 
squarely in a dynamic, common-sense, straight- 
forward manner. He upholds the higher aspi- 
rations of the people in this country when he 
asserts: “We ean not evade the stark and brutal 
reality that a world dominated by autocracies, 
whether of the right or the left, would be a world 
in which none of us would want to live.” 

Dr. Newlon is an ardent admirer of genuine 
democracy—cultural democracy, economic de- 
mocracy, politieal democracy. He insists that 
we must study conditions as they exist. “There 
is no other place to begin.” Teachers and edu- 
cators “must make the analysis” and play a lead- 
ing role, not merely in shaping school policies, 
but in all our eivie and social life. 

To meet the problems in this “Age of Uncer- 
tainty,” he maintains, science is not enough. 
soth seienee and philosophy are necessary in 
educating children in democratie principles. 
“Statistical data do not interpret themselves.” 
What social issues should be studied in schools 
or how they should be studied can not be thus 
determined. 

The social view-point is stressed throughout, 
but it is evident that history and philosophy have 
cuided the author in his interpretation. With 
keen insight, he points out that early in our 
llistory there was a struggle for political demoe- 
racy; now a fierce battle is being waged for 
economie democracy. The author is very much 
opposed to the status quo. He contends that 
“unless demoeraey ean restore economic security 
to the people—unless productive processes ean 
be made to serve the interests of all, democracy 
is done for.” 
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In spite of the fact that the author takes the 
position he does and points out grave dangers, 
he is no pessimist; he steadfastly maintains that 
there is hope in America. “In no country,” he 
says, “is the democratie ideal so deeply in- 
grained. In no country has there been less of 
class division. In no country is there greater 
freedom of speech and of the press.” We have 
a “free school system .. . vast resources .. .” 
and “we have shown in the last decade that we 
are still capable of political and economic in- 
vention.” 

The author urges us to hold fast to our eivil 
liberties which “are marks of a free and truly 
civilized society.” Then he adds, very posi- 
tively, that we must protect our freedom of 
teaching in schools and colleges, for it is only 
through free discussion that democracy can be 
maintained. And in order to participate in dis- 
cussion people must be enlightened. Free pub- 
lic schools are necessary in the process of enlight- 
enment. This is the very raison d’étre of the 
publie school. The free publie school “was 
never intended to be socially neutral.” It “was 
instituted primarily to educate the people for 
democracy.” 

All in all, the book is practical, comprehensive 
and authoritative. Differ with Dr. Newlon as 
one may, no student of education can afford to 
pass him by. His other books made his influ- 
ence widely felt—this treatise will place him 
high among American educators. 


R. ANDREW MACKIE 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEw York CITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LANGUAGE PREPARATION FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 

Tue preparation for professional work in 
biology, ineluding the medical sciences, invariably 
requires that a college graduate should have good 
reading ability in German and usually requires 
French as well. As to how far these subjects are 
actually indispensable is not left to the diseretion 
of the students, for the requirement is generally 
established and is not likely to be altered. In 


preparing to meet the language requirements the 
student of science often finds his course in college 
crowded by the necessity of taking an elementary 
language; and later in the professional school, 
unless the student is well grounded in languages, 
he often encounters difficulty in acquiring an 
elementary knowledge of the language in the 
midst of a professional course. 

The freedom of choice of subjects which comes 
to the college student majoring in science, if he 
has already completed his language requirements 
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in preparatory school, is refreshing. Having 
had elementary German and possibly French, he 
can then freely elect advanced courses and more 
interesting work in other subjects. <A college 
course in science tends to become straitened be- 
cause of the lack of possible elective subjects. If 
German and French are already provided for by 
the preparatory education, the apparent narrow- 
ness of a science course is removed. 

It seems to be quite possible to include in a 
first-rate preparation for college good elementary 
training in languages sufficient to fill the re- 
quirements of professional scientifie work. It 
appears that those subjects can be well taught in 
preparatory school and that the age of students 
before entering college is well suited to the learn- 
ing of languages; and it also appears that the 
earlier a student can aequire facility in languages 
the greater will be his opportunity for using them 
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for either the professional or the purely cultura] 
value. 

As to the value of foreign languages to the 
scientist, the customary requirements give an 
indication. By way of further comment jt 
might be added that ability to read another Jan- 
guage gives the same sort of advantage that tray- 
eling and experience may bring. By reading in 
another language one secures not only the infor- 
mation which is possessed by another people but 
one begins to appreciate the difference in the 
thinking and working. The ultimate advantage 
is in the possible improvement of understanding 
and relations between foreign people; an adyan- 
tage which we now recognize by observing the 
difficulties which block international understand- 
ing. 

LAURENCE IrvING 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PHONIC ABILITY: ITS MEASUREMENT 
AND RELATION TO READING 
ABILITY 


THE status of phonies in the program of in- 
struction in elementary reading has long troubled 
both professional educators and classroom teach- 
ers. Many educators (influenced no doubt by the 
excellent logical consideration that phonics 
makes for word reading which, in turn, makes 
for slow reading) have felt ‘that instruction in 
phonies should be minimized if not completely 
eliminated. On the other hand, many classroom 
teachers (whose conclusions, though based on 
vast practical experience, are often given little 
consideration) feel that phonies should oceupy 
some place, and possibly a prominent place, in 
the reading program. 

The present study was conceived to determine 
whether, and to what extent, phonie ability, as 
measured by a reliable instrument, is related to 
reading ability as measured by certain standard- 
ized reading tests. 

The instrument used was an individual phonic 
ability test, modified for the present investigation 
from a group test of phonie ability described by 
Rogers.! Rogers’ test, Part II, contained one 
hundred nonsense words utilizing most of the 


1M. V. Rogers, Jour. Exp. Ed., 6: 381-395, 1938. 


letter combinations found in the English lan- 
guage. In Rogers’ test, each of the nonsense 
words is followed by four different diacritical 
spellings. The person tested is asked to choose 
the diacritical spelling which represents the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word. Though the test 
in this form has a satisfactory reliability for 
college students, it is not suited to children who 
are not thoroughly familiar with diacritical 
marks. 

The present modification of Rogers’ test uses 
her list of 100 nonsense words. The list of words 
comprising the test is reproduced in Table I. 
Each of the hundred nonsense words was typed 
upon a separate card, 3 inches by 5 inches, using 
giant primer type. Upon the back of each card 
the word was repeated in ordinary type. Di- 
rectly below this, the word was again repeated 
with diacritical marks indicating the correct pro- 
nunciation. 

In administering the test, the cards are shown 
one at a time with the giant primer type toward 
the child. The instructions given to the child 
are: 

This is a word which you have never seen. Just 
say it the way you think it sounds. You do not 
know what it means, but that does not make any 
difference. Just say the word the way you think it 
ought to sound. 





sities 
INNIS it oi ei ae oak 





CODER Rs isin she wa aay 


Tei pAWA AE RE 28 sit Geae 

















eas seam 


i Si 





data 
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The examiner records on a previously pre- 
pared blank whether the child’s pronunciation is 
correct or incorrect, and proceeds to the next 
card. The entire list of 100 words may be given 
in this manner in from ten to fifteen minutes of 


testing time. 
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The subjects in the present investigation were 
155 pupils from the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades 


OL 


f the Longlois School in Lafayette, Indiana. 


The pupils were divided approximately equally 


among the four grades. 


In addition to the phonie test, as described 
above, each child was given the Iowa Silent 


TABLE I 
onic ABILITY TEST WITH KEY TO PRONUNCIATION* f¢ 





Word Key Word Key 
1. histen hisun 52. lasque lask 
2 noistle  noisul 53. pactuate pakchooat 
3. pnum num 54. duscious dushus 
panciate panshéat 55. dascut daskut 
5. stilo stild 56. nace nas 
6. munten muntun 57. koge kdj 
7 psot ait 58. guigueb gigweb 
8. vaiper vapur 59. nisriate nisréat 
9 equidum @kwudum or 60. gregaf greguf 
ekwudum 61. ecymtur simtur 
10. diasem  diusem 62. caveip kavsip 
11. gupitis gdapitis 63. reccit reksut 
12. conpud = efainpud 64. drate drat 
13. dexgogue deksgiig 65. gagus gigus 
14. tamu tima 66. plif plif 
15. ubidge — abij 67. poaf pot 
16. dapu dapat 68. fowper fowpur 
17. ruker rookur 69. kuteh kuch 
18. bicturebikehur 70. baccum  bakum 
19. pasphim pasfim 71. trign trin 
20. archemp arkemp 72. mogue mog 
21. dacial  daAshul 73. balghat _—balgut 
22. abneous abnius 74. maccet maksut 
23. elier élyur 75. nevsure nevshur 
24. juve joov 76. callion kalyun 
25. regic rejik 77. bamsion bamshun 
26. sublogue sublig 78. pudim pidum 
27. safu safi 79. datiate dashéat 
28. archpuk archpuk 80. quim kwim 
29. ticious —_ tishus 81. bajkile bajkil or 
30. gasion azhun bajkul 
31. feunter aintur 82. obtur aibtur 
32. wrogg riig 83. noyten noitun 
33. aption apshun 84. taysen tasun 
34. gham gam 85. vapdow vapdd 
35. salf sif 86. kligh ki 
36. rhambuf rambuf 87. ulfug ulfug 
37. bential benshul 88. eaput éput 
38. palt palt 89. cageau cajo 
39. bisuape  biswap 0. hien hén 
40. tamtious tamshus 91. praut prat 
41. knad nad 92. tawjum = tajum 
42. hinrious hinrius 93. bennion  benyun 
43. teigh ta 94. ranial raniul 
44. bricle bricul 95. milous milus 
45. smuoth smiith 96. vouke vowk 
46. kough kuf 97. malantive mulantiv 
47. moith moith 98. canberize canberiz or 
48. gudge guj canbérize 
49. ackbility akbiluti 99. laffut lafut 
50. ramb ram 100. gheej gej 
51. pogn pon 





* Key for diacritical markings : 4 as in Kate; a as in 
cat; i as in father; 6 as in be; e as in Ted; ow as in 
cow ; oi as in soil; I as in ice; i as in pit; 5 as in no; 
oo as in smooth ; 0 as in use; u as in under. 

+ The list is changed from Rogers’ list only in the 
alternate pronunciations included for items 9 and 98. 
The alternate pronunciation for item 81 was included 
in the original list. 
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Reading Test, Elementary, Form A; and the 
New Stanford Reading Test, Forin V. 
Results. The reliability of the 
Phonie Test was computed by the odd-even 
method. The coefficient of reliability for the 155 

pupils tested was .94 = .006. 

The relation between phonie ability and read- 
ing ability was investigated by correlating the 
results on the Individual Phonie Test with the 
The correla- 


Table II. 


Individual 


results on the two reading tests. 


tions obtained are summarized in 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PHONIC ABILITY AND VARIOUS 
CRITERIA OF READING ABILITY 





Correlation with 


Reading criterion phonic ability 





New Stanford Reading Test .70 + .027 


Iowa Silent Reading Test (Compre 

RGN, Ne Sas cucu ede doesn .66 + .030 
Iowa Silent Reading Test (Rate) .. .55 + .038 
These correlations show with reasonable cer- 


tainty that phonic ability is significantly related 
to reading ability among the pupils studied. 
Although there is a slight increase in the mean 
score on the phonic test from the 5th to the 8th 
grade, as shown in Table III, the increase is not 


TABLE III 


MEAN SCORE AND STANDARD DEVIATION ON THE INDI- 
VIDUAL PHONIC ABILITY TEST FOR THE 5TH, 6TH, 
7TH AND STH GRADES 


= aa 





Grade N Mean S.D. 
Oe ncicceees 34 47.8 16.5 
| ee 43 50.1 21.4 
( Pee ere 39 §2.2 17.9 
ne iaeceas 39 56.2 20.4 


great and the variability within each grade is 
so large that it seemed unnecessary to compute 
separate grade norms (for the grades studied) 
for the Individual Phonie Ability Test. 

For the 155 pupils studied, representing an 
age range from 9 years, 11 months to 15 years, 
9 months, there was practically no relation be- 
tween phonie ability and chronological age. The 
coefficient of correlation was — .08 * .055. 

Table IV gives the decile equivalents of raw 
scores for the 155 pupils tested in the present 
investigation. 

Discussion. Though phonie ability was found 
to be unrelated to chronological age (for the ages 
studied), it is likely that phonie ability is related 
to mental age. The possibility has oecurred to 
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TABLE IV 


DECILE EQUIVALENTS OF RAW SCORES ON THE INDI- 
VIDUAL PHONIC ABILI1Y TEST 


Raw score (Number right) Decile 
BOE Ts ci iavesceacwes 10 
aa ES eer or ara 9 
ree ee 8 
Ore ener ae 7 
DPE as oars RAK ae ao 6 
RE Tae 5 
se LO Ce ee 4 
ee 3 
re 5 OE 2 
oo Ae | aa ee ona 1 


the writers that the relation between phonie abil- 
ity and mental age might be so high that the In- 
dividual Phonie Test is functioning primarily as 
an intelligence test. This hypothesis is unlikely 
because the relation between phonie ability and 
C.A. would hardly have been —.08 if phonie 
ability were related to any great extent to 
M.A. However, even if subsequent investiga- 
tion (which is now in progress) should reveal 
a marked relation between phonic ability and 
M.A., the present test should be a serviceable 
instrument in measuring this particular aspect 
of intelligence. 

Though the present investigation shows that a 
functional mastery of the isolated principles of 
phonies is significantly related to reading ability, 
the authors do not conelude that reading should 
be taught by drill in the isolated principles of 
phonies or that such drill should necessarily be 
But it 


that a program of reading instruction 


given in all cases of retarded reading. 
is felt 
which does not, by direct or indirect instruction, 
yield a mastery of the principles of phonies is 
not accomplishing its full It is also 
felt that the Individual Phonic Test may be used 
as one element in a battery of diagnostic tests 
to determine whether a retarded reader is defi- 
It seems highly 


purpose. 


cient in this particular respect. 
probable that cases found to be markedly defi- 
cient in phonie ability and not markedly defi- 
cient in other important characteristics, may be 
profitably treated by instruction and drill in the 
specific principles of phonies. Several cases in 
which such a procedure has been followed indi- 
cate the validity of this approach. One such 
‘ase involved a university freshman, who, upon 
entering the university, tested in the first per- 
centile in both rate and comprehension of read- 
ing and in the seventy-fifth percentile in mathe- 
This student, a boy of seven- 


maties aptitude. 
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teen, had never read a book in his life and was 
quite unable to read such common words as baby 
and vague, although he could understand these 
words perfectly in conversation. Concentrated 
training in the principles of phonies was given 
as a remedial treatment. After two 
weekly of such training for a period of four 
months, this student tested in the fiftieth per- 
centile in reading ability. Such eases are ob- 
viously rare. It is not often that the source of 
the difficulty in a retarded reader can be traced 
so directly to a single causative factor. Yet the 
existence of even a few such eases, coupled with 
the evidence of the present study that phonie 
ability is related to reading ability, points to 
the conclusion that the pendulum may have 
swung too far and that we have been too much 
neglecting this phase of reading. 
JOSEPH TIFFIN 
Mary McKiynis 


hours 
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